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INTRODUCTION. 


Tliis  work  is  a complete  Manual  for  a domestic,  and 
Is  written  in  a style  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity ; the  in 
atructions  relative  to  every  duty  of  a Servant,  are  clear, 
complete  and  satisfactory.  The  value  of  the  work  is  much 
enhanced  by  numerous  Receipts,  of  a highly  useful  nature, 
• which  it  is  expedient  for  a Servant  to  know. 

This  book  will  not  only  be  found  of  great  use  as  a guide 
So  the  inexperienced,  but  even  the  most  skilful  Servants  will 
find  themselves  considerably  assisted  by  the  accuracy  of  its 
. lirections. 

It  will  also  be  found  as  useful  a present  as  can  be  bestowed 
by  any  Master  or  Mistress,  as  a great  deal  of  their  valuable 
time  may  be  spared,  which  is  too  often  lost  when  obliged  to 
give  Servants  verbal  instructions. 

This  edition  is  rendered  more  useful  as  it  is  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  suitable  directions  for  ad- 
dressing persons  of  all  ranks  both  in  writing  and  discourse, 
and  forms  of  letters  to  be  used  by  servants  who  may  be  desi- 
rous of  applying  for  situations,  &c.,  together  with  several 
Tory  new  and  useful  receipts  on  various  subjects,  the  utility 
of  which  have  been  proved  bv  experience. 
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Early  Rising. 

As  early  rising  is  essentially  necessary,  I will  first  begin 
by  saying  a lew  words  on  this  subject. 

By  rising  early,  you  not  only  invigorate  both  body  and 
mind,  but  secure  to  yourself  an  opportunity  of  getting 
through  the  dirtiest  part  of  your  work,  before  the  family- 
are  out  of  bed ; you  will  /also  be  able  to  accomplish  more 
work  in  one  hour,  before  the  family  are  up,  than  in  two 
afterwards. 

Lighting  Fires. 

The  following  observations  on  the  advantages  of  employ- 
ing Charcoal  to  light  fires  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
housemaid. 

When  a fire  is  already  kindled,  in  order  to  light  another 
fire  with  charcoal,  you  have  only  to  lay  three  or  four  pieces 
of  it  between  the  bars  of  the  grate;  and  having  then  laid  a 
few  bits  of  fresh  coal  upon  the  bottom  of  the  grate  in  which 
the  second  fire  is  to  be  made,  to  lay  the  kindled  pieces  of 
charcoal  upon  them,  only  taking  care  that  the  live  or  burn- 
ing parts  be  placed  against  each  other.  These  may  then 
be  covered  either  with  embers  or  with  pieces  of  fresh  pit  coal, 
and  upon  blowing  them  with  the  common  hand  bellows,  the 
heat  of  the  charcoal  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  instantly 
set  fire  to  the  fresh  coal,  and  thus  a brisk  fire  will  presently 
be  made.  On  tile  contrary,  in  lighting  a fire  by  the  help 
of  the  ordinary  fire-wood,  we  must  patiently  wait  a con- 
siderable time  before  venturing  lo  blow  it,  unless  we  would 
either  extinguish  it  or  blow  it  entirely  out  of  the  grate. 

In  the  above  manner,  fires,  which  are  principally  of  wood 
logs,  are  lighted  in  France,  the  charcoal  keeping  fire  »;.< 
much  longer  than  small  wood,  and  its  dame  being  incn  aac<- 
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by  blowing.  Thus,  it  is  surprising  how  much  is  done  with 
two  or  three  pieces  of  charcoal  and  a pair  of  bellows ; and 
this  method  will  b>*  f und  very  convenient  for  speedily  light- 
ing  fires  in  bed  and  dressing  rooms. 

Cleaning  Bools  and  Shoes. 

For  this  purpose,  good  brushes  and  blacking  are  indis- 
pensably  necessary.  To  scrape  the  dirt  of  the  boot  or  shoe, 
use  a wooden  kuile ; or  should  you  use  a steel  knife  for  this 
purpose,  it  must  be  exceedingly  blunt,  otherwise  it  will  cut 
the  leather  ; after  the  dirt  is  well  scraped  off,  use  your  hard 
brush,  with  which  take  off  all  the  dust,  or  the  leather  will 
never  look  bright ; then  stir  up  the  blacking  with  a small 
painters  brush,  put  a little  on  the  blacking-brush,  with 
which  rub  the  boot  or  shoe  all  over,  and  while  damp,  apply 
your  polishing  brush  immediately,  and  you  will  produce  a 
beautiful  jet  black.  If  you  have  trees,  never  clean  boots  or 
shoes  without  them. 

Should  you  have  topped  boots  to  clean,  while  with  the 
blacking  you  clean  the  under  part,  the  top  ought  always  to 
be  covered  a little  way  up,  with  a little  paper  or  parchment, 
not  only  that  you  may  keep  them  clean,  but  that  you  may 
iave  freedom  to  black  to  the  edge  of  the  tops.  When  boots 
or  shoes  are  laid  down  to  the  fire  to  dry,  they  ought  always 
to  be  kept  at  a proper  distance,  or  the  leather  will  harden. 

For  home  compositions  of  blacking,  see  Appendix;  al- 
though the  recipe  in  the  Appendix  makes  one  of  the  most 
approved  home-made  blacking,  yet,  like  all  others  of  the 
same  sort,  it  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  those  liquid 
blackings  made  by  Day  and  Martin,  Warren,  and  Turner. 

To  clean  Knives  and  Forks. 

To  clean  knives  and  forks,  you  must  have  a good  smooth 
mard,  covered  with  leather ; put  on  a small  quantity  erf 
melted  suet,  with  a piece  of  flannel,  then  rub  two  pieces  at 
Hath  brick  against  each  other,  all  over  the  board,  until 
grease  comes  through ; then  stand  about  the  centre  of  tits 
boi  .rd,  take  a knife  in  each  hand,  putting  them  flat  on  the 
hither,  and  scouring  them  by  expanding  your  arms  to  and 
5roa»  vour  body ; when  one  side  of  the  knife  is  done,  turn  t» 
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the  other.  Take  particular  care  not  to  press  too  hard  ori 
the  blade,  for  if  they  are  made  of  good  steel,  they  are  liable 
to  snap  ; if  the  board  is  without  a leather,  suet  will  not  be 
required.  Should  the  knives  require  an  edge,  take  one  in 
each  hand,  back  to  back,  not  allowing  them  to  touch  the 
board  when  you  expand  your  arms  ; but  when  drawing  your 
hands  together,  bear  a little  heavier  on  the  edge  of  your 
knife. 

To  clean  forks,  put  some  fine  sea-sand,  or  brick-dust, 
into  an  old  flower-pot,  or  small  barrel,  mixed  with  a little 
hay  or  moss,  which  you  must  keep  always  moderately  damp  ; 
by  running  the  fork  several  times  into  this,  you  will  soon 
take  off  the  stains ; then  take  a thin  bit  of  stick,  or  whale- 
bone, wrapped  in  a piece  of  chamoy  leather,  with  which 
polish  the  prongs,  and  the  knotches  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
fork  blades. 

Be  particular,  for  your  own  benefit,  when  cleaning  the 
backs  of  the  knives,  to  have  one  part  of  the  board  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose ; either  fix  an  extra  piece  of  leather 
or  old  hat,  at  one  end  of  the  board ; by  doing  so,  it  will  not 
only  last  longer,  but  will  allow  the  knife  to  scour  with  more 
ease  and  freedom. 

If  knives  and  forks  are  not  thoroughly  clean,  they  soon 
contract  rusty  marks  which  will  spoil  the  appearance  of 
them. 

When  the  stains  on  the  points  are  difficult  to  remove, 
take  the  knife  in  your  left  hand,  then  put  the  thumb  of  your 
right  hand  at  the  back  of  the  knife,  turning  your  two  fore- 
fingers over  its  surface,  pressing  pretty  hard  ; by  this  me- 
thod you  will  remove  any  stains,  excepting  those  contracted 
by  rust. 

Should  the  family  be  going  to  the  country,  there  will  then 
be  a necessity  of  being  doubly  careful  of  these  articles,  os 
you  cannot  always  be  at  hand  to  inspect  them. 

Before  putting  them  up  for  any  length  of  time,  take  a 
tittle  flannel,  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  with  which  rub  the  blades 
thinly  over,  taking  care  not  to  oil  the  handles;  be  likewise 
careful  to  put  them  in  a dry  place.  If  any  with  ivory  han- 
dles get  stained  or  yellow,  the  following  mixture  will  remove 
it 

Mix  a little  water  with  a rew  drops  of  spirits  of  6alt,  dip 
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a small  piece  of  flannel  or  soft  sponge  into  it,  with  which 
rub  the  6tain,  and  it  will  immediately  disappear. 

Trimming  and  cleaning  Lamps. 

Clear  burning  lamps  have  a strong  tendency  towards 
making  the  house  look  more  cheerful  and  agreeable ; so,  on 
the  other  hand,  dirty  and  dull  lamps  are  a perfect  nuisance. 

To  prevent  the  disagreeable  smoke  that  arises  from  oil 
lamps,  you  must  be  very  particular  to  keep  them  perfectly 
dean ; for  this  purpose  wash  them  thoroughly  with  pearl 
ashes  and  boiling  water,  then  give  them  a wipe  with  a little 
tow,  putting  them  immediately  to  the  fire  until  such  time 
as  they  are  quite  dry  ; for  should  the  least  dampness  remain 
they  will  not  burn  properly.  There  are  likewise  two  or 
three  small  holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  which  must  be 
opened ; before  putting  in  the  wick,  have  it  dried  before  the 
fire. 

(,.  Good  oil  is  another  article  indispensably  necessary,  with, 
dut  which  it  will  be  in  vain  to  get  your  lamps  to  burn  well, 
let  them  be  ever  so  clean. 

Patent  lamps  must  be  taken  to  pieces  before  they  can  be 
cleaned  ; the  same  method  is  used  for  cleaning  them.  The 
outsides  of  lamps  should  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water, 
any  thing  of  a sandy  nature  being  apt  to  take  the  lacker 
off  the  brass. 

Frequent  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  that  part  which 
receives  the  droppings  of  the  oil ; for,  if  allowed  to  fill,  it 
will  stop  the  passage  of  the  air,  and  put  the  lamp  almost 
out:  likewise  the  small  catches  for  the  support  of  the  under 
part  of  the  glasses,  or  ehimnies,  will  require  to  be  a sufficient 
height,  otherwise  they  will  also  interrupt  the  current  of  air. 
__  Patent  lamps,  that  are  used  every  night,  ought  to  be 
emptied  regularly  once  a week,  and  fresh  oil  put  into  them ; 
the  oil  that  comes  from  them  ought  to  be  put  into  the  com- 
mon oil-flask.  In  frosty  or  cold  weather,  the  lamps,  before 
being  lighted,  must  be  put  some  time  before  the  fire.  Be 
cautious  in  raising  the  light  gradually  ; should  you  do  it 
suddenly,  you  will  run  a great  risk  of  breaking  the  glass, 
particularly  in  cold  or  frosty  weather. 

Another  piece  of  information  which  [ had  almost  over 
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looked,  and  without  attention  to  which,  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions would  have  been  followed  in  vain — that  is,  keeping 
the  oil  and  lamps  in  a perfectly  dry  situation. 

To  clean  the  glasses  or  chiinnies,  rub  them  with  a damp 
sponge,  and  a little  whitening,  and  finish  them  with  a soft 
linen  cloth. 

By  a proper  attention  to  the  preceding  directions,  I hare 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  actual  experience,  that  your 
lamps  will  give  you  every  desirable  satisfaction. 

Cleaning  Plate. 

This  being  a particular  branch  of  the  footman’s  work, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  composing  the  mixtures  for  this 
purpose,  and  having  your  plate-brushes  and  leather  perfect- 
ly clean,  and  free  from  grease. 

Should  the  plate  be  greasy,  it  ought  to  be  washed  in  very 
hot  water,  before  using  the  powder ; when  washed,  dry  it 
well  with  a towel ; wet  a little  of  the  powder,  into  which 
dip  a piece  of  flannel,  or  you  may  use  your  hand,  which  is 
better,  continuing  to  rub  until  such  time  as  the  powder 
wears  off ; the  longer  you  rub,  the  plate  will  improve  in 
brightness ; then  use  a brush,  with  which  you  take  the  pow- 
der out  of  the  crevices,  and  from  between  the  prongs  of  the 
forks ; when  this  is  done,  finish  with  your  best  leather. 

Those  ornamental  frosted  pieces  of  plate,  while  cleaning 
require  great  attention,  as  the  rough  and  plain  parts  require 
different  brushes ; a hard  brush  should  be  used  for  the  rough  ~ 
part,  and  a softer  one  for  the  plain ; while  cleaning,  the 
frosted  parts  with  the  hard  brush,  be  cautious  not  to  allow 
the  same  brush  to  touch  the  smooth  parts,  or  else  it  wiB 
disfigure  it  with  scratches. 

Crests,  or  coats  of  arni3,  not  being  so  deeply  indented,  a 
softer  brush  may  be  used  to  clean  them  ; should  the  crevi. 
ces,  after  such  a course,  not  be  cleaned  according  to  your 
wish,  rub  them  with  a soft  brush,  damped  with  the  powder, 
then  finish  with  a harder  one. 

Rot-stone  and  sweet  oil  make  the  silver  look  beautiful, 
and,  if  properly  used,  is  excellent  for  removing  scratchoe 
Hie  rot-stone,  previous  to  use,  must  be  sifted  through  apiece 
of  muslin.  No  person  should  attempt  to  clean  ulate  with 
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rot-stone  and  oil,  without  they  have  a considerable  deal  of 
spare  time. 

Should  the  cook  wash  the  silver  after  dinner,  do  not  allow 
her  to  use  water  boiling. 

When  you  are  cleaning  candlesticks  after  being  used, 
.,.0  not  take  the  grease  off  the  candlestick  with  a knife, 
which  is  liable  to  make  a deep  incision ; for  this  purpose 
put  a rag  round  your  thumb,  which  cannot  hurt  it,  wash 
the  part  with  very  hot  water,  and  then  polish  with  a little 
dry  powder.  If  you  have  any  japanned  candlesticks  in  your 
care,  never  take  the  grease  off  with  a knife,  or  water  quite 
boiling.  Always  set  your  candles  in  the  candlesticks  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  day,  so  as  to  have  them  in  readiness  when 
wanted.  To  take  the  gutter  oft"  your  candles,  use  a smooth 
edged  knife ; if  the  wax  candles  get  dirty,  clean  them  with 
a little  flannel,  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine. 

Cleaning  Furniture. 

For  this  purpose  some  families  use  bees’  wax  and  turpen 
tine,  while  others  use  linseed  oil.  Should  you  want  the 
mahogany  of  a dark  colour,  oil  must  be  used ; on  the  other 
hand,  wax  and  turpentine  is  the  best  for  keeping  it  light ; 
therefore,  if  you  have  light  and  dark  mahogany,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  both. 

On  the  tables  that  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting 
wax,  you  must  not  put  oil,  neither  should  you  put  wax  on 
those  that  have  been  polished  with  oil. 

Before  using  the  oil,  or  wax,  dust  the  table  ; and  if  there 
be  any  white  stains,  take  them  out  with  a bit  of  soft  cork ; 
or  should  there  be  any  ink  or  wine  stains,  put  a little  salt 
of  lemons  on  the  part,  and  dip  a bit  of  cloth  in  hot  water, 
with  which  you  must  rub  the  part.  Should  a white  mark 
still  remain,  you  must  rub  it  out  with  a bit  of  cork. 

Should  the  tables  require  washing,  rub  them  over  with 
a sponge,  dipped  in  warm  beer,  and  dry  them  quickly  with 
a towel. 

’Vhen  tables  are  thus  ready  for  the  polish,  if  you  use  oil, 
take  a bit  of  flannel,  dipped  in  the  oil,  with  which  you  must 
rub  the  table  all  over ; then  apply  another  flannel  cloth  as 
quickly  as  possible ; after  that  use  a third,  and  lastly,  finish 
with  a fine  linen  cloth ; it  will  be  requisite  to  keep  these 
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ciotlis  for  this  purpose.  Wax  may  be  used  in  the  sama 
manner,  but  not  with  the  same  cloths. 

Tables  that  are  continually  used,  if  carefully  kept,  will 
not  require  to  be  polished  oftener  than  once  a-week,  if  oil  is 
used  ; but  will  require  to  be  frequently  done,  if  wax  is  used. 

Brushing  the  Clothe «. 

Should  they  be  dusty,  you  must  first  put  them  on  a wooden 
horse,  and  beat  out  the  dust  with  a small  cane,  taking  care 
not  to  hit  too  hard,  lest  you  should  hole  the  cloth ; when 
they  are  quite  free  of  dust,  lay  the  coat  in  full  length  on  the 
table,  with  the  collar  of  the  coat  towards  the  left  hand,  with 
the  brush  in  the  right ; brush  the  back  of  the  collar  first 
between  the  shoulders,  and  then  the  sleeves ; let  the  farthest 
lapel  and  arm  be  brushed  first,  and  then  the  skirt,  taking 
care  to  brush  the  cloth  the  way  the  nap  lies,  which  is  to- 
wards the  skirt.  When  one  side  is  done,  do  the  other,  then 
fold  in  the  two  sleeves  towards  the  collar,  folding  over  the 
lapels,  and' lastly  the  skirts;  in  this  manner  put  it  in  its 
proper  place.  This  method  of  folding  will  be  very  conve- 
nient, when  there  is  not  room  enough  for  them  in  the  ward- 
robe at  full  length,  but  should  there  be  space  enough  for 
them  to  lie  at  full  length  they  ought  to  be  laid  in  that  state,  aa 
the  fewer  the  fold,  they  are  the  less  likely  to  become  creased; 
when  they  are  all  brushed,  lay  them  up  in  their  proper  places, 
covered  over  with  a brown  Holland  cloth,  so  that  the  gen- 
tleman may  have  them  conveniently  at  hand  when  wanted. 

To  take  off  greasy  parts,  rub  the  part  with  a sponge 
dipped  in  a little  spirits  of  wine  ; or  lay  a bit  of  thick  brown 
paper  on  the  part ; then  put  the  point  of  a hot  iron  on  the 
spot;  if  the  grease  comes  through  the  paper,  shift  it  a little 
till  you  find  it  does  not  grease  the  paper  ; if  you  have 
reason  to  think  it  is  not  then  all  out,  rub  a little  spirits  of 
wine  on  while  the  part  is  hot.  Y ou  should  be  very  cautious 
that  the  iron  is  not  too  hot : this  you  may  ascertain  by  try 
ing  on  a piece  of  paper ; if  it  turns  brown,  it  is  then  too 
hot 

White  qoats  must  be  cleaned  with  pipe-clay  and  whiten- 
ing mixed,  put  into  a piece  of  white  cloth ; put  the  coat  on 
the  table,  with  a little  bran  on  it,  then  rub  it  over  with  the 
doth  which  has  the  pipe-clay  in  it ; if  there  be  any  t,ed  ^ 
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the  coat,  be  cautious  not  to  touch  it  with  the  mixture  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  the  white,  or  else  it  will  remove  the 
colour ; should  the  coat  be  very  smoky  or  dirty,  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  clean  it  with  a wet  mixture;  for  this 
purpose  take  a small  quantity  of  whitening  and  pipe-clay 
pounded  together,  add  to  it  a little  blue  stone,  mix  it  with 
a little  small  beer  or  vinegar,  take  a brush  dipped  in  the 
mixture,  with  which  brush  the  cloth  the  way  the  nap  goes 
when  the  coat  becomes  dry,  and  you  must  then  beat  and 
brush  it. 

Paint  may  be  removed,  by  using  immediately  after  it  is 
done,  a little  spirits  of  wine ; spirits  of  turpentine  may  be 
used  with  the  same  effect,  but  iu  consequence  of  its  smell, 
the  other  is  preferable.  Should  you  wish  the  buttons  clean- 
ed, you  will  require  a small  board  with  a slit  in  it,  to  admit 
them  while  cleaning. 

Hats. 

You  must  use  a soft  hat  brush,  a hard  one  tending  very 
soon  to  make  them  look  scuffed,  as  it  takes  the  nap  or  fur 
off ; when  the  hats  are  wet,  you  may  rub  them  over  with 
a silk  handkerchief,  or  the  soft  brush,  which  will  do  as 
well  ; when  the  hat  becomes  d*y,  brush  it  with  the  soft 
brush ; but  if  the  fur  should  continue  to  stick  on  some  parts 
of  the  hat,  damp  it  with  a sponge,  and  if  it  will  not  lay  pro- 
perly with  the  hat  brush,  use  a hard  one,  which  will  very 
probably  put  it  right. 

Cleaning  Gloves- 

Use  soap  and  hot  water,  (be  sure  to  use  plenty  of  soap,) 
and  if  the  gloves  lit  your  hand  put  them  on  it,  and  in  this 
manner  wash  the  dirt  out  of  them  ; then  stretch  them  on 
wooden  hands  if  you  have  them,  and  rub  a mixture  agree- 
able to  the  colour  wanted  all  over,  and  between  the  fingers; 
when  this  is  done,  hang  them  in  a place  where  they  may 
dry  gradually  ; before  they  are  quite  dry,  rub  them  with 
your  hands,  as  this  will  make  them  more  pliable,  and  pre» 
vent  tearing ; when  they  are  quite  dry,  beat  them  with  a 
cane,  and  brush  them  until  they  are  perfectly  clean  ; after- 
wards lay  them  between  a piece  of  paper  and  finish  t cm 
with  a hot  Bmoothing-iron ; leather  being  easily  shruuk,  se« 
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that  the  iron  be  not  too  hot.  For  composition  for  cleaning, 
see  the  Appendix. 

Gentlemen  a Dreeainy-Roorna. 

As  the  setting  out  of  gentlemen’s  dressing-rooms  is  a very 
particular  part  of  a footman's  duty,  I shall  say  a little  on 
this  subject.  When  you  go  in  the  morning,  before  the  gen- 
tleman gets  up,  put  all  his  clothes  in  the  several  articles 
belonging  to  his  toilette,  in  proper  and  convenient  places,  so 
that  if  you  do  not  wait  upon  him  while  he  is  dressing,  they 
may  be  found  at  hand  ; empty  the  ewer  into  the  basin,  then 
lay  the  tooth-brushes,  hair-brushes,  &c.,  in  readiness,  also 
set  the  razor  and  strop  together,  with  a piece  of  paper  or 
rag  to  wipe  the  razor  on  ; in  short,  let  every  tliiug  be  toge- 
ther,  with  as  much  uniformity  and  neatness  as  is  consistent 
with  convenience  : should  he  shave  with  boiling  water,  b* 
sure  to  have  it  in  readiness  ; when  the  gentleman  has  dont 
dressing,  and  left  the  room,  take  the  first  opportunity  of  set- 
ting  it  right,  by  putting  every  thing  in  its  uwn  place.  When 
the  hair-brush  and  combs  require  washing,  as  they  frequently 
do,  wash  them  with  soap  and  hot  water,  take  a cloth  and 
wipe  them  as  dry  as  you  can,  then  put  them  a little  distance 
from  the  fire,  with  the  bristles  downwards,  and  when  dry, 
put  them  in  their  proper  places. 

Pantry,  <fr. 

The  pantry  being  the  place  where  the  butler  and  footman 
do  the  greatest  part  of  their  work,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  it  clean  ; sucli  as  knifes  and  forks,  boots  and 
shoes,  or  any  dirty  part  of  your  work,  should  not  be  cleaned 
in  it ; for  it  is  evident  the  dust  that  .arises  from  these  articles 
will  besmear  every  thing  in  the  place.  You  should  have 
two  wooden  bowls  or  tubs,  one  of  which  you  must  use  far 
washing  the  breakfast  and  tea  dishes,  and  the  other  lor  tlte 
glasses  ; you  must  likewise  have  a sufficiency  of  cloths  far 
the  glasses  and  tea  things  ; never  take  the  cloth  with  which 
you  wipe  the  breakfast  dishes,  to  dry  the  glasses,  for  if  you  do, 
they  will  be  sure  to  look  smeary,  but  use  each  cloth  for  its 
own  proper  purpose  ; when  they  become  dirty,  always  hav" 
them  dried  before  you  put  them  aside. 

When  washing  vour  breakfast  and  tea  dishes  have  vour 
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water  nearly  boiling,  take  your  cloth  in  your  left  band,  then 
with  your  right  wash  the  cup  or  saucer,  and  wipe  it,  as  soon 
as  you  take  it  out  of  the  water,  witli  the  cloth  ; do  the  same 
with  the  tea-spoons  ar.d  silver  forks.  In  cleaning  the  tea-pot, 
be  very  sure  to  dry  the  inside  of  it  properly;  if  there  is  a 
crystal  basin  for  the  butter,  first  wash  it  with  hot,  and  after- 
wards with  cold  water  ; but  take  particular  care  th  t the 
water  be  not  too  hot,  or  it  will  be  liable  to  break  or  crack  it. 

Tea-Trays. 

Do  not  use  boiling  water  to  clean  your  trays,  particularly 
if  they  are  paper  or  japanned,  as  it  will  make  the  varnish 
crack  or  peel  off,  but  rub  them  with  a sponge  or  cloth,  wet- 
ted with  hot  water  ; then  wipe  them  clean  with  a dry  cloth ; 
should  they  look  smeary,  dust  a little  flour  on  them,  and 
then  rub  them  with  a dry  cloth ; if  the  paper  tray  gets 
marked,  take  a piece  of  woollen  cloth,  dipped  in  sweet  oil, 
which  will  remove  them ; before  laying  aside  your  urn,  be 
sure  to  dry  the  inside  with  a towel,  likewise  the  outside,  for 
If  any  wet  be  allowed  to  dry  on,  it  will  leave  a mark. 

Washing  Glasses. 

Take  your  glass-tub,  into  which  put  a sufficient  quantity 
of  clean  cold  water ; spread  a cloth,  upon  which  turn  them 
over  to  drain,  use  two  cloths  to  wipe  them  with,  the  dirtiest 
of  which  you  will  use  first,  then  finish  with  the  other ; never 
allow  the  glasses  to  drain  above  five  or  ten  minutes ; and  to 
prevent  double  trouble,  see  that  your  cloths  be  quite  clean, 
and  free  from  grease.  In  wiping  them,  let  one  end  of  the 
cloth  be  in  the  left  hand,  put  the  bottom  of  the  glass  in  the 
left  hand,  and  take  the  other  part  of  the  cloth  in  the  right, 
and  in  that  manner  wipe  until  they  are  quite  clean. 

Decanters. 

In  cleaning  decanters,  do  not  use  any  thing  of  a scratch- 
ing nature,  such  as  sand,  or  egg  shells  ; the  best  method  of 
cleaning  them  is  with  thick  brown  paper  cut  into  very  small 
pieces,  so  as  to  go  witli  ease  into  the  decanters;  cut  a few 
pieces  of  soap  very  small,  then  use  some  water  rather  more 
than  milk-warm,  together  with  a little  pearl-ashes,  by  rin. 
cing  this  about  in  the  decanters  it  will  soon  give  them  a fin# 
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polish;  should  the  crust  of  the  wine  not  remove  by  tins 
means,  you  will  require  to  use  two  small  pieces  of  stick, 
with  a bit  of  sponge  at  the  end  of  them  ; one  of  the  sticks 
must  have  a natural  bend  to  rub  the  sides,  and  the  other 
straight,  for  the  bottoms. 

When  once  you  have  got  them  properly  cleaned,  turn 
them  down  to  drop  in  the  rack,  where  you  must  allow  them 
to  remain  until  they  are  perfectly  dry  ; for,  should  you  lay 
them  aside  damp,  they  will  become  mildewed ; if  you  have 
not  a rack,  turn  them  down  in  a jug,  never  put  them  on 
their  necks,  for  then  the  least  shake  will  overturn  them. 
As  stoppers  sometimes  stick  in-  the  necks,  to  prevent  this, 
put  a little  paper  round  them ; if  they  have  wine  in  them 
when  put  by,  you  should  have  some  good  corks  at  hand,  to 

Eut  in  instead  of  stoppers,  this  will  keep  the  wine  much 
etter,  and  prevent  the  stopper  sticking  in. 

Breakfast . 

I will  begin  by  supposing  you  have  six  persons  to  break- 
fast : — first,  lay  the  linen  cloth  on  the  table,  then  have  six 
tea-cups  and 'saucers;  and  should  there  be  coffee,  have  the 
same  number  of  coffee-cups  and  saucers  ; also  let  there  be  a 
tea-pot,  cream-jug,  sugar-basin,  slop-basin,  sugar-tongs, 
and  a tea-spoon  for  each  cup  and  saucer  ; likewise,  if  they 
use  eggs,  have  egg-cups  and  spoons ; and  if  there  are  two 
kinds  of  butter,  have  two  butter-knives ; should  they  have 
fish  and  butcher’s  meat,  you  must  give  them  carvers,  and 
proper  knives  and  forks  to  cut  with  ; set  the  plate  and  knife 
and  fork  where  each  person  sits ; and  place  the  cups  and 
saucers  as  conveniently  as  you  can  lor  the  person  who 
makes  the  tea ; let  the  tea-pot,  cream-jug  and  slop-basin, 
be  put  behind  the  cups  and  saucers  ; the  cream-jug  on  the 
right  hand,  the  slop-basin  on  the  left,  and  the  tea-pot  behind 
them  ; place  the  fish  or  meat,  at  the  foot  of  the  table  ; and 
the  butter  and  bread  as  uniform  and  convenient  as  you  pos- 
sibly can  ; if  the  meat  is  put  on  the  side-table,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  you  must  spread  a table-cloth  thereon, 
together  with  a carving-knife  and  fork,  and  two  plates,  with 
breakfast  knives  and  forks,  not  forgetting  such  as  salt  and 
mustard ; be  sure  to  have  the  heater  and  water  for  the  uru 
in  readiness,  put  tire  water  in  the  urn,  before  you  put  in  the 
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heater  ; let  the  urn  be  pretty  full,  or  the  heater  will  spoi 
it.  When  you  put  the  urn  on  the  breakfast  table,  place  it 
on  the  rug  behind  the  tea-pot ; if  they  use  toast,  and  wish  it 
dry,  cut  it  thin  and  toast  it  some  time  before  it  i9  wanted  ; 
turn  >t  upon  its  edge  into  the  toast-rack  ; but  should  thev 
want  it  thick  and  moist,  do  not  toast  it  until  after  you  take 
up  the  urn.  when  you  must  do  it  with  a very  quick  fire ; 
never  take  any  thing  into  the  room  in  your  hand,  alwavs 
take  it  on  a waiter. 

When  you  take  away,  put  the  chairs  in  their  places, 
which  will  make  the  way  free  ; next  remove  the  urn,  then 
have  a common  tray  to  take  away  the  rest.  When  the 
things  are  all  removed,  roll  up  the  cloth  with  great  care,  so 
as  not  to  rumple  it ; and  when  you  go  down  stairs,  let  it  be 
the  first  thing  you  do  to  put  it  up  in  its  original  fold  ; and 
when  this  is  done,  put  the  eatables  in  their  proper  places, 
then  wash  the  dishes.  In  most  families  the  table  linen  is 
used  oftener  than  once  before  washed  ; therefore,  if  you  have 
different  cloths  for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  let  the  break- 
fast cloth  be  put  into  the  press  all  night ; when  this  is  done  let 
the  lunch  one  be  put  in,  and  the  dinner  one  'next,  aud  so 
on  ; by  this  method  you  will  always  have  them  neat,  and 
in  readiness. 

Lunch. 

Put  the  cloth  on  the  tray,  with  plates,  knives  and  forks, 
tumblers  and  glasses ; if  there  be  any  kind  of  meat  going 
up,  take  the  salt,  and  mustard,  with  the  carving-knives  and 
forks  ; if  hot  and  cold  meat  is  used,  have  hot  and  cold 
plates  ; if  pudding,  you  must  have  a dessert  spoon  for  each 
person  ; the  cheese  plates  are  commonly  used,  as  they  take 
up  less  room. 

If  the  lunch  is  placed  on  a lunch-tray,  which  opens  and 
shots  with  hinges,  fasten  up  the  ends  before  you  take  it  up 
stairs, — put  it  on  the  table  intended  for  it,  then  put  down 
the  sides  of  the  tray,  and  properly  adjust  the  things,  so  that 
they  may  be  convenient.  When  the  family  has  done  with 
lunch,  have  die  things  immediately  removed  aud  washed,  as 
some  of  them  may  be  wanted  for  the  dinuer-table. 

Decanting  Wine. 

Let  vour  decanters  be  clean  : have  in  the  wine-funnel  a 
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piece  of  cambric ; and  when  you  draw  the  cork,  put  the 
bottle  between  your  knees,  keeping  it  upright ; the  cork- 
screw must  be  quite  through  the  centre  ot  the  cork,  or  else 
it  will  break.  While  drawing  the  cork,  or  decanting,  take 
particular  care  not  to  disturb  the  dregs.  In  port-wine  there 
is  alwavs  two-thirds  ot  a wine-glass  oi  dregs,  which  must 
not  be  put  into  the  decanter, — but  in  white  wine  there  is 
not  much  settling.  When  you  decant  wine,  you  must  pout 
it  out  slowly,  and  raise  the  bottle  gradually.  If  there  be 
company  to  dinner,  and  different  wines  wanted,  to  prevent 
mistakes,  you  should  have  a few  written  lables  to  place  on 
the  undrawn  bottles. 

Laying  the  Cloth. 

Before  putting  on  the  dinner-cloth,  let  the  table  be  well 
dusted,  and  the  green  cloth  put  on  ; be  particular  to  have 
the  bottom  of  the  cloth  towards  the  bottom  of  the  table, — 
this  you  will  easily  know  by  the  design  woven  in  the  cloth. 
If  there  be  mats  to  put  under  the  dishes,  put  them  in  their 
places ; if  there  are  napkins,  you  can  fold  them  up  in  various 
ways,  but  let  them  be  done  so  as  you  may  be  able  to  put 
the  rolls  between  the  folds  ; when  you  have  laid  your  nap- 
kins round  the  table,  then  lay  the  knives  and  forks  for  each 
person,  at  a proper  distance  from  each  other,  the  knife  to 
the  right  hand,  and  the  fork  to  the  left,  not  allowing  the 
handles  to  come  within  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  table; 
put  the  carving-knives  and  forks  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  table,  outside  of  the  others,  and  the  same  way  in  the 
length;  then  you  may  put  the  gravy-spoons  either  cross- 
way or  at  the  side  of  the  carving-knile  ; when  this  is  done, 
put  a table-spoon  for  each  person,  inside  the  knife ; let  the 
table-spoon  be  put  on  each  side  of  the  salt-cellers, — let  the 
nearest  to  the  carving-knife  be  put  with  the  handle  towards 
it,  the  other,  the  contrary  way ; if  there  is  soup  and  fislg 
place  the  fish-knife  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  the  handle 
at  the  point  of  the  carving-knife,  cross-way. 

Side-board. 

In  setting  out  your  side-board,  you  must  study  uniformity, 
ornament,  and  convenience.  The  ale,  wine,  and  other 
glasses,  used  for  the  dessert,  and  all  the  glasses  used  at  din. 
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ner,  mast  be  placed  on  the  side-board  ; if  you  have  any  bla 
hock  glasses,  you  should,  for  ornament,  intermix  a few  of 
them  with  the  others,  which  will  add  greatly  to  its  splen- 
dour. 

If  you-have  a lamp  for  the  side-board,  place  it  in  the  cen- 
tre close  to  the  back.  Those  glasses  for  the  dessert  should 
be  placed  behind  the  rest,  as  they  will  be  the  last  that  are 
wanted.  There  are  various  ways  of  placing  your  glasses  in 
an  ornamental  manner ; but  I think  a triangular  form,  or, 
to  give  a clear  idea  of  what  I mean,  first  place  four,  next 
to  them  three,  then  two,  and  lastly  one ; this  I consider  to 
be  one  of  the  neatest  ways  of  placing  them.  In  the  space 
between  the  glasses  place  the  crystal  water -jug,  cruet-stand, 
and  sugar-glass,  let  them  go  down  the  centre,  and  the  de- 
canters and  stands,  for  the  dessert,  at  the  side  of  them; 
put  the  waiters  near  the  edge  in  front ; set  the  wine-glasses 
to  the  right,  and  the  ale-glasses  to  the  left  of  the  board. 
The  water  and  beer,  plate-basket,  and  knife-tray,  must  be 
placed  under  the  side-board ; in  the  knife-tray  for  the  dirty 
knives  and  spoons,  there  ought  to  be  a division  to  separate 
the  silver  spoons  and  forks,  as  this  will  prevent  them  from 
being  scratched  ; for  should  they  be  placed  in  the  same  tray, 
they  will  be  sure  to  get  scratched. 

Side-  Tables. 

On  the  side-table,  all  the  plates  are  put  that  are  used  at 
dinner,  also  the  vegetables  and  cold  meat,  silver  spoons, 
knives,  and  forks : these  various  articles  must  likewise  be 
placed  to  suit  convenience  and  neatness  ; observing  the  rule, 
to  have  those  things  which  are  first  wanted,  nearest  to  you 
Let  the  d’oyleus  be  put.  into  the  dessert  plates,  with  a des- 
sert knife,  fork,  and  spoon  to  each.  It  the  finger  glasses 
go  on  when  the  cloth  is  removed,  put  one  on  each  plate, 
not  quite  half  full  of  water  ; then  let  the  knife  and  spoon  be 
put  on  the  right  side,  and  the  fork  on  the  left  ot  the  finger 
glass.  On  the  plates,  if  you  have  room,  spread  a few  of 
your  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  as  neatly  and  as  splendidly 
as  possible. 

Dinner. 

If  one  part  of  a servant's  duty  calls  for  more  attention 
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than  another,  it  is  waiting  at  table.  It  is  a branch  wherein 
he  can  show  more  of  his  abilities  than  any  tiling  else  he  has 
got  to  do.  I shall  suppose  that  by  this  time  you  have  got 
every  thing  ready  ; if  they  are  so,  take  down  the  tray  in 
the  kitchen  to  put  the  dishes  on,  excepting  the  soup,  which 
must  be  taken  up  by  itself.  If  there  are  four  corner  dishes, 
with  top  and  bottom,  let  the  top  and  bottom  dishes  be  put 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  those  that  carve,  and  place  the 
corner  dishes  on  a line  up  the  side  of  the  table,  when  you 
put  down  dishes,  set  them  convenient  for  carving.  In  many 
dishes  there  is  a hollow  place  lor  the  gravy;  let  this  end  al- 
ways be  put  to  the  right  of  the  carver.  If  you  are  puzzled 
at  the  setting  of  a dish,  ask  the  cook,  as  it  looks  awkward 
to  be  turning  the  dishes  when  the  company  is  seated, 
When  every  thing  is  on  the  table,  place  the  bread  and 
plates,  but  let  soup  plates  be  all  put  together,  where  the 
soup  is. 

When  every  tiling  is  quite  ready,  then  go  where  the  com- 
pany are,  and  announce  dinner.  When  approaching  your 
master  and  mistress,  say,  “ The  dinner  is  served,  Sir,”  leav- 
ing the  door  wide  open  ; then  go  down  again,  and  take  your 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  dining-room  door,  until  the  com- 
pany have  got  in.  If  there  is  only  one  waiting,  take  your 
stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  next  the  side-board,  about 
half  a yard  behind  the  person  who  sits  at  the  bottom,  a little 
to  the  left ; in  this  position  you  will  be  able  to  command  a 
view  ol  the  whole  table.  When  you  hold  a plate  to  the  carver, 
let  it  be  in  your  left  hand,  as  near  on  a level  and  as  close  to 
the  dish  as  possible  : if  there  be  no  hollow  in  the  dish  for  the 
gravy,  take  the  plate  in  your  right  hand,  and  with  your  left 
raise  the  dish,  so  that  the  gravy  may  run  to  the  other  end. 
When  handing  a plate  to  any  person,  take  it  in  your  left 
hand,  and  put  it  down  on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner when  handing  the  vegetables  and  sauce-boats.  When 
you  take  off  the  covers,  take  them  with  the  right  hand  on 
the  right  side,  and  with  the  left  on  the  left  side.  When 
handing  such  as  glasses,  knives,  forks,  or  spoons,  you  must 
always  take  them  on  a waiter.  If  there  is  any  dish  to  re- 
move, with  fish  and  soup,  take  the  small  spoon-tray,  with  a 
cloth  m it,  in  your  left  hand,  and  take  the  fish-knife  and 
•oup-ladle  out  with  your  right  hand  and  yut  them  into  the 
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tray,  holding  it  as  near  as  you  can  to  prevent  daubing  the 
cloth.  As  soon  as  the  removes  are  on  the  table,  uncover  all 
the  dishes.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  table  to  see  when 
the  plates  should  be  changed  ; this  you  will  ascertain  by  the 
person  putting  his  knife  and  fork  along  side  of  each  other 
When  removing  dirty  plates,  to  save  yourself  extra  trouble, 
take  a clean  one,  with  a knife  and  fork  on  it,  along  with 
you. 

When  you  get  the  signal  to  remove  the  first  course,  take 
the  small  knife-tray,  with  a clean  cloth  in  it,  and  take  all 
the  carving-knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  which  have  been  used, 
olf  the  dishes,  before  you  remove  them,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  dish  and  going  round  the  left  snle  of  the  table ; in 
the  same  way  take  off  the  dishes.  As  the  first  course  is 
put  on  before  the  company  comes  into  the  room,  there  is 
then  little  necessity  for  being  pointed  with  which  of  the 
dishes  you  put  on  first ; however,  great  care  and  attention 
is  necessary  with  the  second,  that  each  dish  may  be  put  in 
its  own  place,  and  in  succession.  Some  servants  are  in  the 
habit  of  putting  the  bottom  dish  on  first,  and  in  this  manner 
take  a sweep  round  the  table,  while  others  begin  at  the  top. 
Should  there  be  any  dishes  in  a line  with  the  centre  of  the 
table  and  the  top  and  bottom  dishes,  the  best  method  will  be 
to  begin  by  placing  the  top  dish,  setting  the  corner  dishes  in 
succession  up  the  left  side,  and  terminating  at  the  right  side 
of  the  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  An  almost  indis- 
pensable article  to  a servant,  while  waiting  on  a party,  is  a 
bill  of  fare,  by  which  means  he  will  be  considerably  assisted. 

When  you  see  they  are  finishing  the  second  course,  let 
the  cheese-plates,  with  a small  knife  and  fork,  be  put  before 
them,  as  you  change  the  other.  Remove  the  dishes  when 
you  get  the  signal,  and  after  they  are  removed,  put  on  the 
cheese,  bread,  &c.  If  you  have  a silver  bread-basket,  put 
it  on  the  table,  witli  bread  in  it ; if  there  be  two  cheeses,  salad 
with  butter,  and  sliced  cucumbers,  let  the  cheeses  be  put  top 
and  bottom,  the  butter  in  the  middle  with  the  salad  and  cu. 
cumber  on  each  side ; let  the  cheese  and  butter-knives  be 
put  with  the  cheese,  a spoon  and  fork  with  the  salad,  and  a 
spoon  with  the  cucumber.  As  soon  as  you  have  served  them 
with  the  cheese,  if  there  be  ale  and  porter,  hand  it  round  on 
* waiter  ; if  there  is  only  one  person  waiting,  you  will  bo 
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under  the  necessity  of  handing  them  all  to  each  person  at 
once  ; but  should  more  than  one  wait,  one  ol  you  must  carry 
it  round,  while  the  other  only  takes  a glass  of  each  kind, 
and  hands  it  to  each  person.  While  the  company  are  eating 
the  cheese,  take  all  the  knives,  and  lorks,  and  spoons  that 
are  not  in  use,  off  the  table  ; and  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
with  the  cheese,  remove  it  with  any  thing  else  off  the  table. 
If  there  are  any  pieces  of  bread  lelt  on  the  table,  take  them 
off  with  a fork  or  spoon,  anil  before  taking  off  the  cloth, 
brush  the  crumbs  off. 

Dessert. 

As  soon  as  you  have  wiped  the  table,  place  the  dessert. 
Begin  by  giving  each  a dessert  plate,  containing  the  finger- 
basin,  &c. ; next  take  the  wine-glasses  round  ; and  place 
the  dessert  dishes  the  same  as  before,  only  a little  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  table  ; when  this  is  done,  put  on  the  sugar- 
basin,  with  a few  table-spoons  to  serve  the  dessert  with  ; and, 
lastly,  put  on  the  wines,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  next  to 
the  gentlemen  ; but  should  there  be  no  gentlemen  present, 
put  the  wines  next  to  the  lady  who  sits  at  the  top  of  the  table. 
When  the  dessert  is  all  set  down,  remove  every  dirty  thing 
out  of  the  room,  taking  care  to  have  ready  the  clean  plate 
and  glasses  on  the  side-board.  Before  leaving  the  room,  let 
every  thing  be  set  in  as  neat  order  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
you  have  left  the  room,  see  that  the  urn-heater,  kettle,  and 
every  thing  necessary  lor  the  tea  are  in  readiness. 

Tea. 

When  you  place  the  tea-things,  set  a cup  and  saucer, 
with  a tea-spoou  to  each  person  ; if  there  is  coffee,  a coffee 
cup  and  saucer  ; also  place  the  cups  and  saucers  next  tl.v 
rim  ol  the  tray,  and  place  the  sugar-basin,  tea-pot,  and 
cream  jug  behind  them,  and  let  the  tea-caddy  be  put  om 
If  you  are  required  to  wait  at  tea,  you  must  have  a small 
hand  waiter  ; or  should  the  tea  or  coffee  be  taken  up  ready 
made,  which  is  olteu  the  case,  and  only  one  person  waiting, 
you  will  require  a pretty  large  tray,  so  as  you  may  be  able 
to  carry  along  with  the  tea  and  coffee,  the  tea-bread.  When 
vou  hand  them  round,  hold  them  low  enough  to  allow  the 
Adies,  while  sitting,  to  serve  themselves  with  ease.  When 
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there  are  two  to  wait  on  the  company,  one  must  hand  round 
the  tea,  while  the  other  follows  with  the  bread.  When  the 
company  are  served,  one  of  you  must  remain  in  the  room 
with  a waiter,  to  receive  the  cups  and  saucers.  If  there  be 
a lire  in  the  room,  look  at  it  before  you  leave  the  room,  and 
if  it  wants  mending,  let  it  be  done. 

Supper. 

In  laying  your  supper-cloth,  let  your  knives  and  forks, 
tumblers  and  spoons,  be  placed  as  at  dinner,  and  while  wait- 
ing, observe  the  same  rules  as  at  dinner. 

Answering  the  Bell. 

When  any  of  the  bells  ring,  answer  them  immediately, 
particularly  the  street  door,  as  it  must  be  very  disagreeable 
for  any  person  to  wait  long.  When  you  open  the  door,  throw 
it  wide  open,  and  when  it  is  wide  open,  advance  towards  the 
sill  of  the  door  to  receive  or  answer  any  message  ; should 
the  persons  be  visitors,  you  must  announce  their  names  into 
the  room  where  the  family  are  ready  for  their  reception. 
When  the  bell  rings  for  you  to  open  the  door  to  let  them  out 
again,  open  the  door  wide,  and  do  not  shut  it  again  until  they 
are  withdrawn  from  before  the  door.  In  most  families  there 
is  a time  at  which  servants  ought  to  be  full  dressed,  to 
oe  ready  for  visitors — this  is  about  twelve  and  one  o’clock. 


THE  NURSERY. 

The  early  care  and  management  of  children,  is  a trust  oi 
too  much  importance  to  be  entirely  omitted  by  me ; although 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  the  following  hints  to  the 
Nurse  as  a complete  set  of  instructions  for  her  guidance. 
Parents  and  medical  men  are  frequently  of  very  different 
opinions  on  the  management  of  infants ; and,  in  some  cases, 
advice  to  a Nurse  might  probably  lead  to  unpleasant  conse- 
quences; still,  there  are  a few  points  which  every  Nurse 
is  expected  to  understand;  and,  to  explain  these  in  as  few 
words  as  clearness  will  allow,  is  the  object  of  this  division 
of  the  present  work. 
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Early  Care  of  Infants. 

Among  the  first  precautions  are  the  following : — 

Every  sympton  of  approaching  disease  should  be  watched 
and  reported  to  the  parents  or  medical  attendant  of  the 
family  ; and  in  this  respect  nothing  should  be  concealed  or 
deferred  till  remedies  are  too  late. 

In  the  daily  washings,  the  state  of  the  skin  should  be  ex- 
amined and  noticed,  as  well  as  the  tongue,  and  the  appetite, 
and  spirits  ; and,  above  all  thing,  ail  chances  of  accident’ 
or  juvenile  mischief,  should  be  guarded  against  and  removed! 

Windows  should  be  fenced  with  bars,  or  the  lower  sashes 
nailed  down  ; knives  and  sharp  instruments  should  be  kept 
out  of  reach  ; scalding  water  and  dangerous  ingredients  se- 
ured  from  access  ; ponds  and  rivers  fenced  in  ; ladders  re- 
moved ; and  fireplaces  guarded  by  well-fastened  wire  fenders. 
The  water  for  washing  the  infant,  the  first  month  after  its 
birth,  should  be  tepid  ; its  being  quite  cold  is  improper,  ex- 
cept in  very  warm  weather.  It  should  be  free  from  brandy 
or  any  ardent  spirits,  which  nurses  are  generally  accustomed 
to  use ; pure  water  only  should  be  allowed,  as  spirits  have 
quite  the  opposite  effect  of  producing  warmth.  An  infant 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  chilled  be.ore  it  is  washed. 
No  part  of  the  management  of  the  infant  can  produce  the 
same  good  effect,  as  its  having  a due  portion  of  sleep  : this 
is  in  compliance  with  Nature’s  laws.  Infants  should  never 
be  laid  down  on  their  backs  after  going  to  sleep  ; the  super- 
fluous quantity  of  saliva  in  the  mouth,  while  cutting  the  teeih 
is  so  considerably  increased,  that  it  cannot  be  discharged 
when  they  are  in  that  situation,  but  must  necessarily  fall 
mto  the  stomach  so  as  to  cause  disease.  The  best  plan  is  to 
iaj  them  down  on  their  side  alternately. 

in 35e. freq«entuse  of  soothing  medicines,  as  American  Sooth- 
mg  Snup  Godfrey  s Cordial, or  Dalby’s  Carminative,  should 
be  guarded  against.  Opium,  in  ev/ry  form,  weakens  th, 
rnfant,  and  brings  on  the  most  distressing  diseases. 

Ihe  Nursery-maid  ought  to  be  of  a lively  and  cheerfti 
deposition  ; perfectly  good  tempered,  and  clean  and  neat  in 

Cf"1'1™  “'W*  disposition,^ 

men  difficult  to  sooth  ; they  are  easily  disturbed  and 
prono  to  cry  violently  ; ,,„1  there  is  J,„ea„.  of ’r“eoZ 
ft*  disposition,  but  by  strengthening  the  general  3 
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Wrong  management  is  the  occasion  of  much  misery  to  in. 
fants  and  young  children,  who  have  no  other  mode  ofexpress- 
ing  themselves,  than  by  fretting  and  crying.  An  even 
temper  is  an  important  feature  in  the  character  of  the  nurse: 
— good  sense  plainly  telling  us,  that  those  who  cannot  govern 
themse  Tes  are  very  unfit  to  govern  youth,  or  have  the  care 
of  young  children. 

The  sleeping-room  of  the  nursery  should  be  spacious,  dry, 
airy,  and  not  suffered  to  be  inhabited  in  the  day-time.  No 
servants  should  sleep  in  the  same  room.  Ventilating  the 
nursery,  is  of  great  importance ; but  the  admission  of  the  ex- 
ternal air,  when  the  children  are  in  the  apartment,  must  be 
•egulated  by  the  age,  constitution,  and  situation  of  the  child, 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  state  of  the  weather.  In  this 
climate,  a fire  in  the  sleeping-room  is  essentially  necessary 
in  winter,  as  fire  purifies  the  air ; and,  as  a damp  room  is 
unhealthy,  so  must  a room  without  a fire  be  in  a moist  c.’i 
mate  like  ours.  The  body  should  never  be  chilled  ; although 
it  is  recommended  not  to  be  kept  in  an  overheated  state,  still 
certain  warmth  nourishes  and  comforts  the  human  frame. 
Clothing  that  will  afford  a comfortable  degree  of  warmth, 
and  rooms  of  moderate  temperature,  are  the  great  means  of 
promoting  health.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  causes  the  most 
agreeable  warmth,  and  its  beneficial  effect  prevents  children 
from  crowding  round  the  fire.  Rubbing  the  hands  and  arms, 
and  legs  and  feet  of  children,  when  they  feel  chilly,  is  like- 
wise advisable. 

Chimney-boards  should  never  be  allowed  in  nurseries ; the 
plaL  of  closing  the  chimney,  being  very  detrimental  to 
health. 

The  mode  of  nursing  infants  and  young  children,  varies: 
those  who  are  about  them,  must  discriminate  what  best  suits 
their  different  dispositions.  Throwing  up  an  infant  high  is 
always  attended  with  danger ; exposes  the  brain  to  injury, 
and  likewise  the  bowels,  and  other  inward  parts,  to  severe 
and  sometimes  fatal  derangement.  To  set  a child  upright, 
before  it  is  two  months  old,  is  hurtful ; it  should  be  held  ii 
rather  a reclining  position,  and,  as  it  grows  older,  it  wil 
increase  in  strength,  and  be  capable  of  sitting  upright.  Few 
persons  who  undertake  the  care  of  children,  are  aware,  at  tint 
age,  of  the  importance  of  holding  them  properly ; but  on  thi% 
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the  beauty  of  the  form,  iu  a great  measure,  depends.  The  best 
plau  is,  after  smoothing  the  dress,  by  laying  the  child  on  the 
knee ; for  that  purpose,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  left  arm 
of  the  nurse,  near  the  wrist,  the  arm  being  in  such  a posi- 
tion as  to  keep  the  thumb  uppermost ; then  the  lore-finger 
of  the  right  hand  is  to  be  placed  on  one  side,  and  the  thumb 
on  the  other  side  of  the  child’s  waist,  and  the  hand  to  be  left 
hollow  on  the  stomach : the  right  arm  should  be  used  by  the 
nurse  alternately.  The  infant  will,  in  this  position,  sit  light, 
without  suffering  from  undue  pressure  on  any  part  of  the 
body  or  limbs ; and  enjoy  moderate  exercise,  and  spring  with 
delight  as  the  nurse  moves  it  up  and  down  to  some  cheerful 
tune.  Mischief  must  result  from  the  infant,  being  made  to 
sit  over  the  arm,  resting  upon  its  thighs,  with  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  nurse  pressing  on  its  chest  and  stomach,  compressing 
the  lungs,  from  the  child  naturally  bending  forward  to  coun- 
teract the  weight  over  the  arm.  This  awkward  and  un- 
healthy position  is  liable  to  cause  curvature  of  the  back, 
bend  the  thighs,  and  prevent  the  chest  from  expanding.” 

The  food  of  the  infant  should  be  adapted  to  its  age  and 
growth:  while  it  is  without  teeth,  it  should  live  upon  its 
mothers  milk;  when  it  has  four  teeth,  it  may  be  weaned, 
and  fed  on  milk,  with  a little  bread  ; as  the  number  of  teeth 
increase,  the  solid  part  of  its  food  should  be  increased  ; and 
when  it  has  all  its  teeth,  it  may  be  allowed  animal  food,  and 
not  before:  the  quantity  of  its  food  should  be  attended  to  as 
much  as  the  quality  ; children  require  no  change  of  food  to 
stimulate  heir  appetites.  Air  and  exercise  cannot  be  secured 
to  them  too  liberally:  they  should  be  clothed  in  flannel,  and 
their  clothes  should  fit  them  so  loosely  as  not  to  produce 
the  slightest  effect  of  pressure. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BEDROOMS. 

To  ensure  cleanliness  in  bed-rooms,  which  is  the  great 
F~\0i  hea!tll,1?1  ked-furniture,  counterpanes,  blan- 
> pillows,  should,  at  least  once  or  twice  a year  be 

u , ““r  'rllat,te88eS  '**’  car<lcd>  krf 

Se  pur“)  ?f  lcat  ,er3’  hair>  &c  employed  for 

the  matresses  or  cushions,  being  very  important. 

ose  and  press-bedsteads  are  very  injurious,  especially  to 
F»m,g  people  ami  iu,ali<ls;  bo!,  w!,e„  their  oie  i'  S 
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sWe,  the  bed-clothes  should  be  displaced  every  morning,  and 
allowed  to  remain  a short  time  before  they  are  shut  up.  Dr. 
Kitchiner  recommends,  that  the  bedstead  should  not  be  placed 
near  a wall,  but  stand  free  on  all  its  sides,  and  if  possible, 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  which  is  of  consequence  to 
those  who  tremble  during  a thunder-storm.  “ We  know  from 
experience,”  says  the  doctor,  “ that  a flash  of  lightning, 
should  it  unfortunately  strike  a buildmg,  or  enter  through 
any  of  the  windows,  uniformly  takes  its  direction  along  the 
walls,  without  injuring  the  furniture  in  the  centre  of  a 
room. 

To  ensure  ventilation,  which  is  the  great  preservative,  ol 
health,  fire-places  in  bed-rooms  should  not  be  stopped  up  with 
chimney-boards.  The  windows  should  be  thrown  up  for 
some  hours  every  day,  to  carry  off  the  effluvia  from  the  bed- 
clothes, and  which  should  be  assisted  to  escape  bj  . the  bed 
being  shaken  up,  and  the  clothes  spread  about,  in  which  state 
the  longer  they  remain,  the  better. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  practice  of  making  the  bed , 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  morning,  and  tucking  it  up  close,  as  if 
with  the  determination  of  preventing  any  purification  from 
taking  place.  Attention  to  this  direction,  with  regard  to 
airing  the  bed-clothes  and  bed  after  being  slept  in,  is  of  the 

° r 1.  I ncfQnp Pa 


greatest  importance  to  persons  of  weak  health.  Instances 
have  been  known  in  which  restlessness,  and  an  inability  to 


find  refreshment  from  sleep,  would  come  on  in  such  indi- 
viduals when  the  linen  of  their  beds  had  been  unchanged  for 
«,  fpn  rlavs.  Tn  one  case,  a gentleman  of  a very  lrnt- 


Flowers  in  water,  or 
fced-rooins,  as  they  grei 
fcig  the  night. 


APPENDIX; 

CONTAINING 

MUCH  USEFUL  INFORMATION  £OR  HOUSE- 
KEEPERS  AND  SERVANTS, 

WHO  ARE  NOT  ASHAMED  OF  ECONOMY, 

Extracted  from  several  valuable  Works. 


To  make  Blacking. 

Take  two  quarts  of  small-beer,  eight  ounces  of  ivory 
black,  three  ounces  of  treacle,  one  ounce  of  sugar  candy, 
half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil ; let  the  gum  arabic  be  dissolved 
in  warm  beer,  and  the  oil  be  mixed  with  a little  of  the  ivory- 
black  first,  then  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  together ; let  it 
stand  a few  hours,  then  bottle  it,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  it) 
a day. 

Another  Way. 

Take  four  ounces  of  ivory-black,  three  ounces  of  coarse 
brcfWn  sugar,  and  a table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and  mix  them 
gradually  in  a pint  of  cold  small  beer. 

To  render  Shoes  Waterproof. 

Mix  a pint  of  drying  oil,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
carefully,  over  a slow  fire ; lay  the  mixture,  whilst  hot,  over 
the  boots  or  shoes,  with  a sponge  or  soft  brush ; and  when  they 
are  dry,  lay  it  over  again,  and  again,  until  the  leather  becomes 
$uite  saturated,  that  is  to  say,  will  hold  no  more ; let  them 
then  be  put  away,  and  not  be  worn  until  they  are  perfectly  dry 
and  elastic  ; they  will  afterwards  not  only  be  found  impene 
trable  to  wet,  but  soft  and  pliable,  and  of  much  longer  duration 

To  clean  Boot-Tops  White. 

Take  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid,  dissolve  it  in  a pint  of  soft 
water,  and  keep  it  in  a bottle  well  corked  ; dip  a soft  spongs 
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in  to  the  mixture  to  clean  the  tops  with  ; and  if  there  are  anj 
spots  which  do  not  disappear,  rub  them  with  a little  fine 
JBath  brick-dust,  sponge  the  tops  afterwards  with  a little 
clean  water.  Take  particular  care  to  label  the  mixture  foi 
boot-tops  with  the  word  “ Poison.” 

To  clean  Boot-Tops  Broixm. 

Take  a pint  of  skimmed  milk,  half  an  ounce  of  spirits  at 
salt,  half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  lavender,  one  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  mix  them  well  together, 
and  keep  them  in  a bottle  close  corked.  Rub  the  tops  with 
a sponge,  ^ut  use  no  brick-dust ; and  when  they  are  dry, 
polish  them  with  a brush,  or  piece  of  flannel. 

To  clean  Plate. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  zinc  in  an  iron  ladle,  then  put  two  ounces 
of  quicksilver  to  it ; turn  the  mixture  out  on  paper,  pound  it 
very  fine,  and  then  mix  it  with  two  pounds  of  the  best  whit- 
ening, carefully  sifted,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Vermillion; 
pound  them  all  together,  and  apply  them  as  directed  under 
the  head  of  cleaning  plate,  and  you  will  find  them  give  a 
most  beautiful  polish  to  it.  The  quicksilver  being  killed  by 
mixing  with  the  zinc,  will  no  way  injure  the  plate. 

To  clean  Plated  Articles. 

Take  one  ounce  of  killed  quicksilver,  which  may  be  got 
at  the  chemists,  and  half  a pound  of  the  best  whitening, 
sifted  ; mix  them  with  spirits  of  wine,  when  used.  You 
tnay  use  hartshorn  powder  instead  of  whitening ; but  I think 
whitening  fully  the  best  when  dried  and  pounded. 

To  clean  Mahogany  Furniture. 

Take  of  bees'  wax  two  ounces,  scrape  it  fine,  put  it  in  a 
pot  or  jar  and  pour  over  it  enough  of  spirits  of  turpentine  to 
cover  it ; let  it  stand  a little  while,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  If  the  furniture  is  to  be  kept  a light  colour,  add  nothing 
else  to  it ; but  if  it  is  wished  to  be  dark  Vi  the  colour,  take 
a verv  small  quantity  of  alkanet  root,  01  rose  pink,  and  mix 
with  it. 

Another  Way. 

Take  a pint  of  linseed  oil.  half  a gill  of  tumantine  Rail  a 
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gill  of  Florence  oil,  and  shake  it  before  it  is  used.  Hot  vine, 
gar  takes  out  any  stain  that  may  be  in  the  mahogany 

Varnish  for  Furniture. 

Melt  one  part  of  virgin  white  wax  in  eight  parts  of  oil  of 
petroleum,  lay  a slight  coat  of  this  mixture,  while  warm,  on 
the  wood,  with  a badger’s  brush,  and  after  a little  time  po- 
lish it  with  a coarse  woollen  cloth. 


To  loose  Glass  Stoppers  of  Wine  Decanters  and  Bottles. 

Put  one  or  two  drops  of  sweet  oil  round  the  stoppers,  close 
to  the  mouth  of  -he  bottle,  then  put  it  a little  distance  fron 
the  fire  ; when  the  decanter  gets  warm,  have  a wooden  in- 
strument, with  a cloth  wrapped  tight  round  it,  then  strike 
the  stopper,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ; by  persever 
ing  a little  while,  you  will,  most  likely,  get  it  out.  Or  you 
may  put  the  bottle  in  warm  water,  so  that  the  neck  of  the 
stopper  may  be  under  water  ; let  it  soak  for  some  time,  then 
knock  it  with  a wooden  instrument  as  before.  A hard  knock 
is  not  necessary,  besides  it  will  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
bottle  or  decanter. 


To  take  Stains  out  of  Scarlet  Cloth. 

Take  soap  wort,  bruise  it,  strain  out  the  juice,  and  add 
to  it  a small  quantity  of  black  soap ; wash  the  stains  a few 
times  with  this  liquor,  suffering  it  to  dry  between  whiles,  and 
in  a day  or  two  they  will  disappear. 


To  take  Stains  out  of  Black  Cloth,  Silk,  Crape,  6fC. 


Boil  a large  handful  of  fig-leaves  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
until  reduced  to  a pint;  squeeze  the  leaves,  and  put  the 
liquor  into  a bottle  for  use.  The  articles  need  only  be  rub- 
bed with  a sponge,  dipped  in  the  liquor,  and  the  stains  wiH 
instantly  disappear. 


To  take  Grease  Spots  out  of  Silk. 

Dip  a clean  piece  of  flannel  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 

nP°tS  U!‘tU  they  disaPPear>  which  will  soon  be  the 
ease.  jj0  not  be  sparing  of  the  turpentine,  as  it  will  all 
evaporate  and  leave  no  mark  or  stain  behind. 
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Wash  for  Leather  Gloves. 

If  you  wish  to  have  your  gloves  quite  yellow,  take  yellow 
ochre  ; if  quite  white,  pipe-clay  ; if  between  the  two,  mix  a 
little  of  each  together  ; if  dark,  rot-stone  and  Fuller’s  earth. 
By  a proper  mixture  of  these,  you  may  produce  any  shade 
you  desire.  Mix  the  colours  you  fix  on  with  small  beer  or 
vinegar,  not  water,  and  apply  it  as  before  directed. 

Cleaning  Gold  and  Silver  Lace. 

Sew  the  lace  in  linen  cloth.  Boil  it  in  a pint  of  water, 
and  two  ounces  of  soap,  and  then  wash  it  in  water.  When 
it  is  tarnished,  apply  a little  warm  spirits  of  wine  to  the  tar- 
nished part. 

To  preserve  Cloth  from  Moths , <f"C. 

Put  cedar  shavings,  or  clippings  of  Russia  leather,  among 
the  drawers  and  shelves  where  the  clothes  are  kept.  Pieces 
of  camphor,  or  tallow  candles,  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  paper, 
preserve  furs  and  woollens  from  moths.  Eavender,  roses, 
flowers,  and  perfumes  of  every  kind,  are  useful,  as  well  as 
agreeable  in  keeping  away  moths  and  worms. 

Cleaning  Japanned  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Take  one  ounce  of  crocus  powder,  and  hah  an  ounce  of 
•ot-stone,  pound  them  well  together,  and  let  the  mixture  bfe 
a little  darker  than  the  urn.  You  need  not  use  rot-stone  if 
you  can  get  the  crocus  powder  dark  enough  j rub  the  urn 
with  this  powder  as  directed  for  plate. 

To  clean  Ivory. 

Tab*  about  a tea-spoonful  of  water,  into  which  put  a few 
drops  cl  spirits  of  salts,— this  will  remove  any  stain  whatever. 

To  clean  Brass. 

Moisten  a little  rot-stone  with  a little  sweet  oil,  and  ap 
ply  it  with  a piece  of  flannel  or  sponge,  and  polish  with  a 
Utthi  Iry  rot-stone  and  whitening,  or  a shamoy  skin, 
Another  Way. 

A , ply  the  acid  used  for  cleaning  white  boot  tops,  as  di. 
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rected  in  the  preceding  recipe.  This  is  the  most  vigorous 
application,  as  it  will  remove  the  most  obstinate,  stains  in. 
stantly. 

To  mix  a Salad. 

Always  inquire  before  yon  mix  a salad,  how  your  master 
or  mistress  would  like  to  have  it  done.  If  no  particular 
method  be  pointed  out  to  you,  adopt  the  following,  which  has 
been  much  approved  of.  Let  the  salad  be  well  washed  and 
dried  in  a cloth  before  you  cut  it  up  ; save  a part  of  the 
celery,  with  a little  beet  root  and  endive,  for  ornament,  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish  ; cut  the  rest  small,  as  well  as  the  let- 
tice,  mustard,  and  cresses,  and  put  to  it  the  following  mix- 
tuVe : take  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  rub  it  quite 
smooth,  with  a table-spoonful  of  oil,  and  a little  mustard, 
when  they  are  well  mixed,  add  six  spoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream, 
and  when  they  are  well  mixed,  put  six  or  seven  spoonfuls  of 
vinegar  to  the  whole,  and  mix  it  all  together  with  the  salad ; 
sprinkle  a little  salt  on  it.  Never  make  the  salad  long  be- 
fore it  is  wanted,  as  it  becomes  flat  with  standing. 

To  make  Toast  and  Water. 

Take  a thin  slice  of  stale  bread,  toast  it  a deep  brown  on 
both  sides,  but  do  not  bu  m or  blacken  it ; put  it  into  a deep 
jug,  and  fill  the  jug  up  with  boiling  water,  cover  it,  and  let 
it  stand  till  cold.  Some  prefer  cold  water,  in  which  case 
somewhat  more  time  for  it  to  stand  is  necessary.  Always 
inquire  which  is  most  agreeable,  and  let  it  be  strained  through 
a fine  clean  sieve  before  you  take  it  up  stairs. 

To  make  Punch. 

One  tea-spoonful  of  Coxwell’s  acid  of  lemon,  a quarter  of 
sugar,  a quart  of  boiling  water,  half  a pint  of  rum,  and  a 
quarter  of  brandy  ; add  a little  lemon  peel,  if  agreeable,  or 
a drop  or  two  of  essence  of  lemon. 

To  make  Ginger  Beer.  x 

Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar,  a large  lemon  sliced,  two  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  and  one  gallon  of  water  ; mix  altogether,  and  let  it 
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simmer  over  the  fire  for  half  an  hour ; then  put  a table-spoon, 
ful  of  yeast  to  it,  let  it  ferment  a little  time,  then  put  it  into 
some  pint  bottles,  and  cork  it  down  closely  for  use. 

To  make  Spruce  Beer. 

Take  eight  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  add  to  it  eight 
gallons  of  cold ; mix  it  with  sixteen  pounds  of  treacle  or 
molasses,  six  table-spoonfuls  of  essence  of  spruce,  and  half  a 
pint  of  yeast.  Keep  it  in  a temperate  situation,  with  the 
bung-hole  open  two  days ; then  close  up  the  cask,  or  bottle 
it  off,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a few  days  afterwards. 

To  make  Coffee. 

To  two  ounces  of  the  best  coffee,  fresh  ground,  put  eight 
coffee  cups  of  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  six  minutes,  pour  out 
a cupful  two  or  three  times,  and  return  it  again ; then  put 
two  or  three  isinglass  chips,  or  a few  hartshorn  shavings  into 
it,  and  pour  one  large  spoonful  of  boiling  water  on  it ; boil 
it  five  minutes  more,  and  let  the  pot  6tand  by  the  fire  ten 
minutes  to  let  the  coffee  settle,  it  will  then  be  clear  and 
bright.  If  it  is  wished  to  be  particularly  strong,  three 
ounces  must  be  used  for  eight  cups  ; and  if  it  is  not  iresh 
roasted,  let  it  be  made  perfectly  hot  and  dry  before  or  over 
the  fire  previous  to  using  it. 

A tea-spoonful  of  the  best  mustard  flour,  added  to  every 
ounce  of  coffee,  greatly  improves  it  both  in  clearness  and 
flavour.  Serve  hot  milk  or  cream  with  it,  and  pounded 
sugar-candy,  or  fine  Lisbon  sugar. 

To  cure  Ropy  Beer. 

When  beer  turns  ropy,  without  being  sour,  it  is  easily  re- 
stored by  mixing  the  proportion  of  one  spoonful  of  mustard 
to  every  fourteen  gallons,  in  a little  of  the  beer,  and  pouring 
it  into  the  bung-hole.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  the 
beer  will  be  fit  for  use.  When  it  is  actually  sour,  it  may 
be  restored,  by  hanging  a linen  bag  in  the  cask,  with  equal 
quantities  of  pounded  chalk  and  calcined  ouster  she  Is. 
This  will  cure  it  in  the  space  of  a day  and  night,  but  it  will 
not  keep  verv  long  after  these  additions ; a tea-spoonful  of 
the  salt  of  wormwood,  pit  into  a quart  ol  beer,  belore  drink 
ing  it,  will  restore  it  when  pricked  or  sour,  and  make  it 
i.risk  and  pleasant 
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Excellent  Substitute  for  Table-Beer. 

In  warm  weather,  more  table-beer  is  wasted  by  turning 
eonr  than  is  drank.  The  following  mixture  will  be  found  * 
cheap  and  agreeable  substitute  for  it: — to  ten  quarts  of 
water,  put  a bottls  of  porter,  and  a pound  of  brown  sugar  or 
treacle ; add  a spoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  if  the  flavour  of 
it  be  approved.  When  the  whole  is  well  mixed  together, 
put  it  into  bottles,  cork  them  loosely,  place  them  in  a cool 
cellar,  and  in. two  or  three  days  it  will  be  lit  to  drink. 

Cure  for  Acute  Rheumatism. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt-petre,  melt  it  near  the 
fire  in  a quart  of  vinegar,  and  rub  the  part  affected  with 
it  twice  or  thrice  a day,  for  about  half  an  hour.  If  this 
does  not  effect  a cure,  the  warm  or  vapour  bath  should  b« 
r esorted  to,  as  they  are  excellent  remedies  for  that  disease. 

Cure  for  the  Tooth-Ache. 

Dip  a small  bit  of  cotton  in  the  oil  of  cloves,  and  apply  it 
to  the  tooth ; if  this  does  not  cure  the  disease,  it  will  give 
immediate  relief.  Or  you  may  use  the  palitree  of  Spain, 
which  is  an  excellent  remedy.  If  either  should  fail  to  cure 
the  disease,  you  may  try  the  following  mixture : — alum  re- 
duced to  a powder,  two  drams  ; nitrous  spirits  of  ether,  seven 
drams ; mix  and  apply  this  to  the  tooth. 

For  Corns. 

Place  the  feet  for  two  hours,  for  two  or  three  days  succes- 
sively, in  a pretty  strong  solution  of  soda,  or  leys  of  potash, 
and  the  corns  will  fall  out  spontaneously. 

Another  Way. 

Rub  them  with  the  juice  of  red  spurge.  Warts  may 
cured  by  the  same  means ; and  sometimes  a drop  of  it  p 
into  a tooth  will  cure  the  tooth-ache.  Corns  may  also  bf 
cured,  by  putting  a wet  poultice  on  them  at  night,  whicl 
will  soften  them  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  be  taken  out 
with  ease  in  the  morning. 

To  make  Lip  Salve. 

Melt  a little  spermaceti  in  a table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil ; 
when  cold,  put  it  into  a small  box. 
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ODD  SCRAPS  FOR  THE  ECONOMICAL. 

From  the  “ Frugal  Housewife by  Mrs.  Child. 

I f you  would  avoid  waste,  attend  to  the  followiug  rules, 
and  do  not  despise  them  because  they  appear  so  unimpor. 
taut : “many  a little  makes  a mickle.” 

Look  frequently  to  the  pails,  to  see  that  nothing  is  thrown 
to  the  pigs  which  should  have  been  elsewhere. 

See  that  nothing  is  thrown  away  which  might  have  ser- 
ved to  nourish  your  own  family,  or  a poorer  one. 

See  that  the  beef  and  pork  are  always  under  brine  ; and 
that  the  brine  is  sweet  and  clean. 

See  that  the  vegetables  are  neither  snrouting  nor  decaying: 
if  they  are  so,  remove  them  to  a drier  place,  and  spread  them. 

Examine  preserves,  to  see  that  they  are  not  contracting 
mould  ; and  your  pickles,  to  see  that  they  are  not  growing 
soft  and  tasteless. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible,  have  bits  of  bread  eaten  up  before 
they  become  hard.  Spread  those  that  are  not  eaten,  and 
let  them  dry,  to  be  pounded  for  puddings,  or  soaked  for 
brewis.  Brewis  is  made  of  crusts  and  dry  pieces  of  bread, 
-Ari-ked  a good  while  in  hot  milk,  mashed  up,  and  salted, 
asad  buttered  like  toast.  Above  all,  do  not  let  crusts  accu- 
mulate in  such  quantities  that  they  cannot  be  used.  With 
proper  care,  there  is  no  need  of  losing  a particle  of  bread, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather. 

When  ivory-handled  knives  turn  yellow,  mb  them  with 
fine  sand  paper,  or  emery ; it  will  take  off  the  spots,  and 
restore  their  whiteness. 

When  a carpet  is  faded,  I have  been  told  that  it  may  be 
restored,  in  a great  measure,  (provided  there  be  no  grease 
iu  it,)  by  being  dipped  into  strong  salt  and  water.  I never 
tried  this;  but  I know  that  silk  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and 
deep  blue  factory  cotton  will  not  fade,  if  dipped  in  salt  and 
jvater  while  new. 

Tortoise  shell  and  horn  combs  last  much  longer  for  hav- 
ing oil  rubbed  into  them  occasionally. 

A warming-pan  full  of  coals,  or  a shovel  of  coals,  held 
over  varnished  furniture,  will  take  out  while  spots.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  hold  the  coals  near  enough  to  scorch  ; 
and  the  place  should  be  rubbed  with  flannel  while  warm. 

An  ounce  of  quick-silver,  beat  up  with  the  white  of  two 
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eggs,  and  put  on  with  a feather,  is  the  cleanest  and  surest 
bed-bug  poison.  What  is  left  should  be  thrown  away : it 
is  dangerous  to  have  it  about  the  house.  If  the  vermin  are 
in  your  walls,  fill  up  the  cracks  with  verdigris  green  paint. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  green  paint ; one  is  ot  no  use  in  de- 
stroying insects. 

Lamps  will  have  a less  disagreeable  smell  if  you  dip  your 
wick-yarn  in  strong  hot  vinegar,  and  dry  it. 

Britannia  ware  should  be  first  rubbed  gently  with  a 
woollen  cloth  and  sweet  oil,  then  washed  in  warm  suds,  and 
rubbed  with  soft  leather  and  whiting.  Thus  treated,  it  will 
retain  its  beauty  to  the  last. 

New  iron  should  be  very  gradually  heated  at  first.  Aftei 
It  has  become  inured  to  the  heat,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  crack. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  put  new  earthenware  into  cold  water, 
and  let  it  heat  gradually  until  it  boils,  then  cool  again. 
Brown  earthenware,  in  particular,  may  be  toughened  in  this 
way.  A handful  of  rye,  or  wheat  bran,  thrown  in  while  it 
is  boiling,  will  preserve  the  glazing,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  acid  or  salt. 

Clean  a brass  kettle,  before  using  it  for  cooking,  with  salt 
and  vinegar. 

The  oftener  carpets  are  shaken,  the  longer  they  wear ; 
the  dirt  that  collects  under  them  grinds  out  the  threads. 

Do  not  have  carpets  swept  any  oftener  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  After  dinner,  sweep  the  crumbs  into  a dusting- 
pan  with  your  hearth-brush;  and,  if  you  have  been  sewing, 
pick  up  th<=  shreds  by  hand.  A carpet  can  be  kept  very 
neat  in  this  way  ; and  a broom  wears  it  wry  much. 

Buy  your  woollen  yarn  in  quantities  from  some  one  in  the 
country  whom  you  can  trust.  The  thread  shops  make  pro- 
fits upon  it,  of  course. 

If  you  live  in  a house  which  has  marble  fire-places,  never 
wasli  them  with  suds  ; this  destroys  the  polish  in  time.  They 
should  be  dusted,  the  spots  be  taken  oil’  with  a nice  oiled 
cloth,  and  then  rubbed  dry  with  a soft  rag. 

If  feather-beds  smell  badly,  or  become  heavy,  from  want 
of  proper  preservation  of  the  feathers,  or  from  old  age,  em  pty 
them,  and  wash  the  feathers  thoroughly  in  a tub  of  su  ds, 
spread  them  in  your  garret  to  dry,  and  they  will  be  as  uh-e 
and  as  good  as  new. 
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Jamaica  rum,  constantly  used  to  wash  the  hair,  keeps  it 
very  clean,  and  free  from  disease,  and  promotes  its  growth  a 
great  deal  more  than  Macassar  oil.  Brandy  is  very  strength- 
sning  to  the  roots  of  the  hair;  but  it  has  a hot  drying 
tendency,  which  rum  has  not. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  fine  teeth,  always  clean  them 
thoroughly  after  you  have  eaten  your  last  meal  at  night. 

Rags  should  never  be  thrown  away  because  they  are 
dirty.  Mop  rags,  lamp  rags,  &c.,  should  be  washed,  dried, 
and  put  into  the  rag  bag.  There  is  no  need  of  expending 
soap  upon  them : boil  them  out  in  dirty  suds,  after  you  have 
done  washing. 

Linen  rags  should  be  carefully  saved  ; for  they  are  ex- 
tremely useful  in  sickness.  If  they  have  become  dirty  and 
worn  by  cleaning  silver,  &c.,  wash  them  and  scrape  them 
into  lint. 

After  old  coats,  pantaloons,  &c.,  have  been  cut  up  for  boys, 
and  are  no  longer  capable  of  being  converted  into  garments, 
cut  them  into  strips,  and  employ  the  leisure  moments  of  chil. 
dren,  or  domestics,  in  sewing  and  braiding  them  for  door  mats. 

If  you  have  a strip  of  land,  do  not  throw  away  suds. 
Both  ashes  and  suds  are  good  manure  for  bushes  and  young 
plants. 

The  first  young  leaves  of  the  common  currant  bush, 
gathered  as  soon  as  they  put  out,  and  dried  on  tin,  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  green  tea. 

Cream  of  tartar  rubbed  upon  soiled  white  kid  gloves, 
cleanses  them  very  much. 

Bottles  that  have  been  used  for  rose-water  should  be  used 
fbr  nothing  else  ; if  scalded  ever  so  much,  they  will  kill  the 
spirit  of  what  is  put  in  them. 

If  you  have  a greater  quantity  of  cheese  in  the  house 
than  is  likely  to  be  soon  used,  cover  ihern  carefully  with 
paper,  fastened  on  with  Hour  paste,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 
In  this  way  they  may  be  kept  free  from  insects  for  years, 
They  should  be  kept  in  a dry  cool  place. 

Save  phials  and  bottles.  Apothecaries  and  grocers  will 
give  something  for  them.  If  the  bottles  are  of  a good  thick 
glass,  they  will  always  be  useful  for  bottling  cider  or  beer  : 
but  if  they  are  thin  French  glass,  like  claret  bottles,  they 
will  not  s>"°wer. 
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Woollens  should  be  washed  in  very  hot  suds,  and  not 
rinsed.  Lukewarm  water  shriuks  them. 

Ou  the  contrary,  silk,  or  any  thing  that  has  silk  in  it, 
should  be  washed  in  water  almost  cold.  Hot  water  turns 
it  yellow.  It  may  be  washed  m suds  made  of  nice  white 
soap ; but  no  soap  should  be  put  upon  it.  Likewise  avoid 
thfc  use  of  hot  irons  in  smoothing  silk.  Either  rub  the  arti- 
cles dry  with  a soft  cloth,  or  put  them  between  two  towels, 
and  press  them  with  weights. 

Do  not  let  knives  be  dropped  into  hot  dish-water.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a large  tin  pot  to  wash  them  in,  just  high 
enough  to  wash  the  biades  without  netting  the  handles. 
Keep  you  castors  covered  with  blotting  paper  and  green 
flannel.  Keep  your  salt-spoons  out  of  the  salt,  and  clean 
them  often. 

Do  not  wrap  knives  and  forks  in  woollens.  Wrap  them 
in  good  strong  paper.  Steel  is  injured  by  lying  in  woollens. 

If  it  be  practicable,  get  a friend  in  the  country  to  procure 
you  a quantity  of  lard,  butter,  and  eggs,  at  the  time  they 
are  cheapest,  to  be  put  down  for  winter  use.  You  will  be 
likely  to  get  theih  cheaper  and  better  than  in  the  market ; 
but  by  all  means  put  down  your  winter’s  stock.  Lard  re- 
quires no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  in  a dry  cool  place. 
Butter  is  sweetest  in  September  and  June;  because  food  is 
then  plenty,  and  not  rendered  bitter  by  frost.  Pack  your 
butter  in  a clean  scalded  firkin,  cover  it  with  strong  brine, 
and  spread  a cloth  all  over  the  top,  and  it  will  keep  good. 
If  you  happen  to  have  a bit  of  salt-petre,  dissolve  it  with  the 
brine.  Dairy-women  say  that  butter  comes  more  easily, 
and  has  a peculiar  hardness  and  sweetness,  if  the  cream  is 
scalded  and  strained  before  it  is  used.  The  cream  should 
st-and  down  the  cellar  over  night,  after  being  scalded,  that 
it  may  get  perfectly  cold. 

Suet  and  lard  keep  better  in  tin  than  in  earthen. 

Suet  keeps  good  all  the  year  round,  if  chopped  and  pack- 
ed down  in  a stone  jar,  covered  with  molasses. 

Pick  suet  free  from  veins  and  skins,  melt  it  in  water 
before  a moderate  fire,  let  it  cool  till  it  /orin3  into  a hard 
cake,  then  wipe  it  dry,  and  put  in  cl  .tan  paper  in  linen 
bags. 

Preserve  the  backs  of  old  letters  to  write  upon.  If  you 
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ave  children  who  are  learning  to  write,  buy  coarse  white 
paper  by  the  quantity,  and  keep  it  locked  up,  ready  to  be 
made  into  writing  books.  It  does  not  cost  half  as  much  as 
t does  to  buy  them  at  the  stationer’s. 

Do  not  let  coffee  and  tea  stand  in  tin.  Scald  your  wooden 
Vare  often  ; and  keep  your  tin  ware  dry. 

When  mattresses  get  hard  and  bunchy,  rip  them,  take 
the  hair  out,  pull  it  thoroughly  by  hand,  let  it  lie  a day  ot 
two  to  air,  wash  the  tick,  lay  it  in  as  light  and  as  even  as 
possible,  and  catch  it  down  as  before.  Thus  prepared,  they 
will  be  as  good  as  new. 

Barley  straw  is  the  best  for  beds ; dry  com  husks,  slit 
into  shreds,  are  far  better  than  straw. 

Straw  beds  are  much  better  for  being  boxed  at  the  sides  ; 
in  the  same  manner  upholsterers  prepare  ticks  for  feathers. 

Brass  and  irons  should  be  cleaned,  done  up  in  papers,  and 
put  in  a dry  place,  during  the  summer  season. 

If  you  have  a large  family,  it  is  well  to  keep  white  rags 
separate  from  coloured  ones,  and  cotton  separate  from  wo  i l- 
feus ; they  bring  a higher  price.  “ A pennyr  saved  is  a 
penny  got.” 

Always  have  plenty  of  dish-water,  and  have  it  hot.  There 
is  no  need  of  asking  the  character  of  a domestic,  if  you  have 
ever  seen  her  wash  dishes  in  a little  greasy  water. 

When  molasses  is  used  in  cooking,  it  is  a prodigous  im- 
provement to  boil  and  skim  it  before  you  use  it.  It  takes 
out  the  unpleasant  raw  taste,  and  makes  it  almost  as  good 
as  sugar.  Where  molasses  is  used  much  for  cooking,  it  is 
well  to  prepare  one  or  two  gallons  in  this  way  at  a time. 

Keep  a coarse  broom  for  the  cellar  stairs,  wood  shed, 
yard,  &e.  No  good  housekeeper  allows  her  carpet  broom 
to  be  used  for  such  things. 

There  should  always  be  a heavy  stone  on  the  top  of  your 
pork,  to  keep  it  down.  This  stone  is  an  excellent  place  to 
keep  a bit  of  fresh  meat  in  the  summer,  when  you  are  afraid 
of  its  spoiling. 

Have  all  the  good  bits  of  vegetables  and  meat  collected 
after  dinner,  and  minced  before  they  are  set  away,  that 
tia*v  may  be  in  readiness  to  make  a little  savory  mincemeat 
fn  supper  or  breakfast. 

Phials,  which  have  beemused  for  medicine,  should  be  put 
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into  cold  ashes  and  water,  boiled,  and  suffered  to  cool  before 
they  are  rinsed. 

If  you  live  in  a town,  where  it  is  always  easy  to  procure 
provisions,  be  careful  and  not  buy  too  much  for  your  daily 
wants  while  the  weather  is  warm. 

Never  leave  out  your  clothes  line  over  night ; and  see 
that  your  clothes  pins  are  all  gathered  into  a basket. 

Have  plenty  of  towels  in  the  kitchen  ; never  let  your 
white  napkins  bo  used  there. 

Soap  your  dirtiest  clothes,  and  soak  them  in  soft  water 
over  night. 

Use  hard  soap  to  wash  your  clothes,  and  soft  to  wash 
your  C.oors.  Soft  soap  is  so  slippery,  that  it  wastes  a good 
deal  m washing  clothes. 

Instead  of  covering  up  your  glasses  and  pictures  with 
muslin,  cover  the  frames  only  with  cheap  yellow  cambric, 
neatly  put  on,  and  as  near  the  colour  of  the  gilt  as  you  can 
procure  it.  This  looks  better ; leaves  the  glasses  open  for 
use,  and  the  pictures  for  ornament  • and  is  an  effectual  bar- 
rier to  dust  as  well  as  flies.  It  can  easily  be  re-coloured 
with  saffron  tea  when  it  is  faded. 

It  is  easy  to  have  a supply  of  horse-radish  all  winte.r. 
Have  a quantity  grated  while  the  root  is  in  perfection,  putit  in 
bottles,  fill  it  with  strong  vinegar,  and  keep  it  corked  tight. 

Keep  a bag  for  odd  pieces  of  tape  and  strings;  they  will 
come  in  use.  Keep  a bag  or  box  for  old  buttons,  so  that 
you  may  know  where  to  go  when  you  want  one. 

Run  the  heels  of  stockings  faithfully ; and  mend  thin 
places  as  well  as  holes.  “ A stich  in  time  saves  nine.” 

A little  salt  sprinkled  in  starch  while  it  is  boiling,  tends 
to  prevent  it  from  sticking ; it  is  likewise  good  to  stir  it  with 
a clean  spermaceti  candle. 

' A few  potatoes  sliced,  and  boiling  water  poured  over  them, 
makes  an  excellent  preparation  for  cleansing  and  stiffening 
old  rusty  black  silk. 

Green  tea  is  excellent  to  restore  rusty  silk.  It  should  be 
boiled  in  iron,  nearly  a cup  full  to  three  quarts.  The  silk 
should  not  be  wrung,  and  should  be  ironed  damp. 

If  you  wish  to  clarify  sugar  and  water,  you  are  about  to 
boil,  it  is  well  to  stir  in  the  white  of  one  egg  while  cold  j if 
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put  iu  after  it  boils,  the  egg  is  apt  to  get  hardened  before  it 
can  do  any  good. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  soda  powders  will  do  well  to  in- 
quire at  the  apothecaries  for  the  suitable  acid  and  alkali, 
and  buy  them  by  the  ounce,  or  the  pound,  according  to  the 
size  of  their  families.  Experience  soon  teaches  the  right 
proportions ; and,  sweetened  with  a little  sugar  or  lemon 
sirup,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  what  one  gives  five  times  as 
much  for,  done  up  in  papers.  The  case  is  the  same  ^ ith 

Rochelle  powders.  . 

Glass  vessels,  in  a cylindrical  form,  may  be  cut  m two, 
bv  tying  around  them  a worsted  thread,  thoroughly  wet  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  thread. 

Court  plaister  is  made  of  thin  silk  first  dipped  m dissolved 
isinglass  and  dried,  then  dipped  several  times  m the  white 

»f  egg  and  dried.  , ,,  , 

When  plain  tortoise-shell  combs  are  defaced,  the  polish 
may  be  renewed  by  rubbing  them  with  pulverized  rotten- 
stone  and  oil.  The  rotten-stone  should  be  sifted  through 
muslin.  It  looks  better  to  be  rubbed  on  by  the  hand,  liie 
jewellers  afterwards  polish  them  by  rubbing  then  with  dry 
rouge  ponder-,  but  sifted  magnesia  does  just  as  well,  and 
if  the  ladies  had  rouge,  perhaps  they  would  by 
it  upon  their  cheeks,  instead  of  their  combs ; and  thereby 

Sf  The  gold  is,  to  wash  it  in  ..no ^ 

made  of  delicate  soap,  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  sal-vohtdc 
in  it.  This  makes  jewels  very  brilliant.  * 

Straw  carpets  should  be  washed  in  salt  and  water,  and 
wiped  wi*  aPdry  coarse  towel.  They  have  a strong«n. 
dency  to  turn  yellow  ; and  the  nit  prerenU w 
makes  them  decay  soon;  therefore  they  should  he  kept 

thoroughly  dry. ^ ^ separate  wax  from  hone-comb  is  to 

tie  the  comb  up  'in  a linen  or  woollen  hag ; place  it  in  ? 

kettle  of  cold  water,  and  hang  it  over  he  fire-  A he 
water  heats,  the  wax  melts  anr rtscs  h c .rime, 

all  the  impurities  remain  in  the  ling,  it  i-  t 

pebbles  in  the  bag,  to  keep  it  from  floating.  it  ^ 

, Honey  may  be  separated  lrorn  the  comb,  y 1 g 
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the  hct  sun,  or  before  the  fire,  with  two  or  three  colanders 
or  sieves,  each  finer  than  the  other,  under  it. 


SIMPLE  REMEDIES. 

By  Mrs.  Child. 


Cotton  wool,  wet  with  sweet  oil  and  paregoric,  relieve 
the  ear  ache  very  soon. 

A good  quantity  of  old  cheese  is  the  best  thing  to  eat,  when 
distressed  by  eating  too  much  fruit,  or  oppressed  with  any 
kind  of  food.  Physicians  have  given  it  in  cases  of  extreme 
danger. 

Honey  and  milk  is  very  good  for  worms ; so  is  strong  salt 
water ; likewise  powdered  sage  and  molasses  taken  freely. 

For  a sudden  attack  of  quinsy  or  croup,  bathe  the  neck 
with  bears  grease,  and  pour  it  down  the  throat.  A liner 
rag  soaked  in  sweet  oil,  butter,  or  lard,  and  sprinkled  with 
yellow  Scotch  suull,  is  said  to  have  performed  wonderful 
cures  in  cases  ol  croup ; it  should  be  placed  where  the  dis- 
tress is  greatest.  Goose  grease,  or  any  kind  of  oily  grease, 
is  as  good  as  bear’s  oil. 

Equal  parts  of  camphor,  spirits  of  wine,  and  hartshorn, 
well  mixed,  and  rubbed  upon  the  throat,  is  said  to  be  good 
for  the  croup. 

Cotton  wool  and  oil  are  the  best  things  for  a burn. 

A poultice  ot  wheat  bran,  or  rye  bran,  and  vinegar,  very 
soon  takes  down  the  inflammation  occasioned  by  a sprain. 
Brown  paper,  wet,  is  healing  to  a bruise.  Dipped  in  mol- 
asses, it  is  said  to  take  down  the  inflammation. 

In  case  ot  any  scratch,  or  wound,  from  which  lock-jaw 
is  apprehended,  bathe  the  injured  part  freely  with  lye,  or 
pearl-ash  and  water.  J 


A rind  of  pork  bound  upon  a wound  occasioned  by  a nee- 
dle, pin,  or  nail,  prevents  the  lock-jaw.  It  should  be  always 
applied  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  good  to  prevent  the  lock- 
jaw.  Strong  soft  soap,  mixed  with  pulverized  chalk,  about 
as  thick  as  batter,  put  in  a thin  .'loth  or  bag  upon  the  wound, 
is  said  to  be  a preventative  to  this  dangerous  disorder.  The 

7 ,uM  be  kept  moist,  till  the  wound  begins  to  discharge 
itsell ; when  the  patient  will  find  relief. 
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If  you  happen  to  cut  yourself  slightly  while  cooking,  bind 
«n  some  fine  salt : molasses  is  likewise  good. 

Flour  boiled  thoroughly  in  milk,  so  as  to  make  quite  a 
thick  porridge,  is  good  in  cases  of  dysentery.  A table-spoon- 
ful of  rum,  a table-spoonful  of  sugar  baker’s  molasses,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  sweet  oil,  well  simmer'-'3  together,  is 
likewise  good  for  this  disorder  ; the  oil  softens  the  harshness 
af  the  other  ingredients. 

Black  or  green  tea,  steeped  in  boiling  milk  seasoned  with 
nutmeg,  and  best  of  loaf  sugar,  is  excellent  for  the  dysenterv. 
Cork  burnt  to  charcoal,  about  as  big  as  a hazel  nut,  macer- 
ated, and  put  in  a tea-spoonful  of  brandy,  with  a little  loaf 
sugar  and  nutmeg,  is  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  dysentery 
and  cholera  morbus.  If  nutmeg  cannot  be  had,  pepper- 
mint-water may  be  used.  Flannel  wet  with  brandy,  pow- 
dered with  Cayenne  pepper,  and  laid  upon  the  bowels,  affords 
great  relief  in  cases  of  extreme  distress. 

Dissolve  as  much  table  salt  in  keen  vinegar  as  will  fer- 
ment and  work  clear.  When  the  foam  is  discharged,  cork 
it  up  in  a bottle,  and  put  it  away  for  use.  A large  spoonful 
of  this,  in  a gill  of  boiling  water,  is  very  efficacious  in  cases 
of  dysentery  and  colic.  Among  the  numerous  medicines  for 
this  disease,  perhaps  none,  after  all,  is  better,  particularly 
where  the  bowels  are  inflamed,  than  the  old  fashioned  one 
of  English  mallows  steeped  in  milk,  and  drank  freely 
Every  body  knows,  of  course,  that  English  mallows  and. 
marsh  mallows  are  different  herbs. 

Whortleberries,  commonly  called  huckleberries,  dried,  are 
a useful  medicine  for  children.  Made  into  tea,  and  sweetened 
with  molasses,  they  are  very  beneficial,  when  the  system 
is  in  a restricted  state,  and  the  digestive  powers  out  of  order. 

Blackberries  are  extremely  useful  in  cases  of  dysentery. 
To  eat  the  berries  is  very  healthy  ; tea  made  of  the  roots 
and  leaves  is  beneficial ; and  a syrup  made  of  the  berries  is 
still  better.  Blackberries  have  sometimes  effectde  a cure 
when  physicians  despaired. 

Loaf  sugar  and  brandy  relieves  a sore  throat ; when  very 
bad,  it  is  good  to  inhale  the  steam  of  scalding  hot  vinegar 
through  the  tube  of  a tunnel.  This  should  be  tried  carefully 
at  first,  less  the  throat  be  scalded.  For  children  it  should 

allowed  to  cor’  a little. 
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A stocking  bound  on  warm  from  the  foot,  at  night,  is  good 
for  the  sore  throat. 

An  ointment  made  from  the  common  ground-worms,  which 
boys  dig  to  bait  fishes,  rubbed  on  with  the  hand,  is  said  to 
be* excellent,  when  the  sinews  are  drawn  up  by  any  diseasa 
or  accident. 

A gentleman  in  America  says  that  he  bad  an  inveterate 
cancer  upon  his  nose  cured  by  a strong  potash  made  of  the 
lye  of  the  ashes  of  red  oak  bark,  boiled  d.wn  to  the  consis- 
tence of  molasses.  The  cancer  was  covered  with  this,  and, 
about  an  hour  after,  covered  with  a aister  of  sar.  This 
must  be  removed  in  a few  days,  and  if  anv  p?  mberances 
remain  in  the  wound,  apply  more  potash  t-.  th<-  in,  and  the 
plaister  again,  until  they  entirely  disappear ; after  which 
heal  the  wound  with  any  common  soothing  sal , e.  " cover 
knew  this  to  be  tried. 

If  a wound  bleeds  very  fast,  and  there  is  no  physic' a. 
band,  cover  it  with  the  scrapings  of  sole  leather,  scraped 
like  coarse  lint.  This  stops  blood  very  soon.  Always  have, 
vinegar,  camphor,  hartshorn,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in 
readiness,  as  the  sudden  stoppage  of  blood  almost  always 
makes  a person  faint. 

Balm-of-Gilead  buds,  bottled  up  in  J amaica  rum,  make 
the  best  cure  in  the  world  for  fresh  cuts  and  wounds.  Every 
family  should  have  a bottle  of  it.  The  buds  should  be  ga- 
thered in  a peculiar  state ; just  when  they  are  well  swelled, 
ready  to  burst  into  lea  ves,  and  well  covered  with  gum.  They 
last  but  two  or  three  days  in  this  state. 

Plantain  and  house  leek,  boiled  in  cream,  and  strained 
before  it  is  put  away  to  cool,  makes  a very  cooling,  soothing 
ointment.  Plantain  leaves  laid  upon  a wound  are  cooling 
and  healing. 

Half  a spoonful  of  citric  acid  (which  may  be  always  be 
bought  of  the  apothecaries),  stirred  in  half  a tumbler  of  water, 
is  excellent  for  the  headache. 

People  in  general  think  they  must  go  abroad  for  vapour 
baths;  but  a very  simple  one  can  be  made  at  home.  Place 
vtrong  sticks  across  a tub  of  water,  at  a boiling  point,  and 
sit  upon  them,  entirely  enveloped  in  a blanket,  feet  and  all. 
The  steam  irom  the  water  will  be  a vapour  bath.  Some 
people  put  herbs  into  the  water.  Steam  baths  are  excellent 
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tor  severe  colds,  and  for  some  disorders  in  the  bowels.  They 
should  not  be  taken  without  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
nurse,  or  physician.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  re- 
new  the  cold  after ; it  would  be  doubly  dangerous. 

Boiled  potatoes  are  said  to  cleanse  the  hands  as  well  as 
common  soap ; they  prevent  chops  in  the  winter  season,  and 
keep  the  skin  soft  and  healthy. 

Water-gruel  with  three  or  four  onions  simmered  in  it, 
prepared  with  a lump  of  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  eaten  just 
before  one  goes  to  bed,  is  said  to  be  a cure  for  a hoarse  cold. 
A sirup  made  of  horse-radish  root  and  sugar  is  excellent  for 
a cold. 

Very  strong  salt  and  water,  when  frequently  applied,  has 
been  known  to  cure  wens, 

The  following  poultice  for  the  throat  distemper  has  been 
much  approved  : — The  pulp  of  a roasted  apple,  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  tobacco,  the  whole  wet  with  spirits  of  wine,  or 
any  other  high  spirits,  spread  on  a linen  rag,  and  bound 
upon  the  throat  at  any  period  of  the  disorder. 

Nothing  is  so  good  to  take  down  swellings,  as  a soft  poul- 
tice of  stewed  wliite  beans,  put  on  in  a thin  muslin  bag,  and 
renewed  every  hour  or  two. 

The  thin  white  skin,  which  comes  from  suet,  is  excellent 
to  bind  upon  the  feet  for  chilblains.  Rubbing  with  Castile 
soap,  and  afterwards  with  honey,  is  likewise  highly  recom- 
mended. But,  to  cure  the  chiblains  effectually,  they  must 
be  attended  to  often,  and  for  a long  time. 

Always  apply  diluted  laudanum  to  fresh  wounds. 

A poultice  of  elder-blow  tea  and  biscuit  is  good  as  a pre- 
ventive to  mortification.  The  approach  of  mortification  is 
generally  shown  by  the  formation  of  blisters  filled  with  blood , 
water  blisters  are  not  alarming. 

Burnt  alum  held  in  the  mouth  is  good  for  the  canker. 

The  common  dark  blue  violet  makes  a slimy  tea,  which 
is  excellent  for  the  canker.  Leaves  and  blossoms  are  both 
good.  Those  who  have  families  should  take  some  pains  to 
dry  these  flowers. 

When  people  have  a sore  mouth,  from  taking  calomel,  or 
any  other  cause,  tea  made  of  low  blackberry  leaves  is  ex- 
tremely beneficial. 

Tea  made  of  slippery  elm  is  good  for  the  piles,  and  for 
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humours  in  the  blood;  to  be  drank  plentifully.  Winter 
evergreen  is  considered  good  for  all  humours,  particularly 
scrofula.  This  plant  resembles  the  poisonous  kill-lamb,  both 
in  the  shape  and  in  the  glossiness  of  the  leaves : great  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  them.  Some  call  it  rheuma- 
tism-weed, because  a tea  made  from  it  is  supposed  to  check 
that  painful  disorder. 

An  ointment  of  lard,  sulphur,  and  cream-of-tartar,  sim- 
mered together,  is  good  for  the  piles. 

Elixir  proprietatis  is  a useful  family  medicine  for  all  cases 
when  the  digestive  powers  are  out  of  order.  One  ounce  of 
saffron,  one  ounce  of  myrrh,  and  one  ounce  of  aloes.  Pul- 
verize them  ; let  the  myrrh  steep  in  half  a pint  of  brandy, 
or  rum,  for  four  days : then  add  the  saffron  and  aloes : let 
it  stand  in  the  sunshine,  or  in  some  warm  place,  for  a fort- 
night ; taking  care  to  shake  it  well  twice  a day.  At  the 
end  of  the  fortnight,  fill  up  the  bottle  (a  common  sized  one) 
with  brandy,  or  rum,  and  let  it  stand  a month.  It  costs  six 
times  as  much  to  buy  it  in  small  quantities,  as  it  does  to 
make  it. 

The  constant  use  of  malt  beer,  or  malt  in  any  way,  is  said 
to  be  a preservative  against  fevers. 

Black  cherry-tree  bark,  barberry-bark,  mustard-seed, 
petty  morrel-root,  and  horse-radish,  well  steeped  in  eider,  are 
excellent  for  the  jaundice. 

Cotton  wool  and  oil  are  the  best  things  for  a burn.  W hen 
rhildren  are  burned,  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  endure  the 
application  of  cotton  wool.  I have  known  the  inflammation 
of  a very  bad  burn  extracted  in  one  night,  by  the  constant 
application  of  brandy,  vinegar,  and  water,  mixed  together. 
This  feels  cool  and  pleasant,  and  a few  drops  of  paregoric 
will  soon  put  the  little  sufferer  to  sleep.  The  bathing  should 
be  continued  till  the  pain  is  gone. 

A few  drops  of  the  oil  of  Cajput  on  cotton  wool  is  said  to 
be  a great  relief  to  the  toothache.  It  occasions  a smart 
pain  for  a few  seconds,  when  laid  upon  the  defective  tooth. 
Any  apothecary  will  furnish  it  ready  dropped  on  cottou 
wool  for  a trifle- 

A poultice  made  of  ginger,  or  of  common  chickwced,  that 
grows  about  ones  door  in  the  country,  has  given  great  relief 
to  tin*  toothache,  when  applied  frequently  to  the  check. 
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A spoonful  of  ashes  stirred  in  cider  is  good  to  prevent 
sickness  at  the  stomach.  Physicians  frequently  order  it  in 
cases  of  cholera  morbus. 

When  a blister  occasioned  by  a burn  breaks,  it  is  said  to 
be  a good  plan  to  put  wheat  flour  upon  the  naked  flesh. 

The  buds  of  the  elder-bush,  gathered  in  early  spring,  and 
simmered  with  new  butter,  or  sweet  lard,  make  a very  heat- 
ing and  cooling  ointment. 

Night  sweats  have  been  cured,  when  more  powerful  reme- 
dies had  failed,  by  fasting  morning  and  night,  and  drinking 
cold  sage  tea  constantly  and  freely. 

Lard,  melted  and  cooled  five  or  six  times  in  succession, 
by  being  poured  each  time  into  a fresh  paleful  of  water,  then 
simmered  with  sliced  onions,  and  'cooled,  is  said,  by  old 
nurses,  to  make  a salve,  which  is  almost  infallable  in  curing 
inflammations  produced  by  taking  cold  in  wounds. 

Vinegar  curds,  made  by  pouring  vinegar  into  warm  milk, 
put  on  warm,  and  changing  pretty  frequently,  are  likewise 
excellent  to  subdue  inflammation. 

Chalk  wet  with  hartshorn  is  a remedy  for  the  sting  of 
bees ; so  is  likewise  table-salt  kept  moist  with  water. 

Boil  castor  oil  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  sweeten 
it  with  a little  sugar,  stir  it  well,  and,  when  cold,  give  it  to 
children  for  drink.  They  will  never  suspect  it  is  medicine  ; 
and  will  even  love  the  taste  of  it. 

A raw  onion  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  sting  of  a 
wasp. 

As  molasses  is  often  given  to  children  as  a gentle  physic, 
it  will  be  useful  to  know  that  West  India  molasses  is  a gen- 
tle cathartic,  while  sugar-bakers’  molasses  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent- 

If  a feljion  or  run-round  appears  to  be  coming  on  the  fin- 
ger, you  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  soak  the  finger  tho- 
roughly in  hot  lye.  It  will  be  painful,  but  it  will  cure  a dis- 
order much  more  painful. 

Whiskey,  which  has  had  Spanish  flies  in  soak,  is  said  to 
be  good  for  ringworms  ; but  1 never  knew  an  instance  of  its 
being  tried.  Unless  too  strong,  or  used  in  great  quantities, 
it  cannot,  at  least,  do  any  harm.  Washing  the  hands  fre- 
quently in  warm  vinegar  is  good  for  ringworms. 

'W  hen  the  toe-nails  have  a tendency  to  turn  in,  so  as  to 
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re  painful,  the  nail  should  always  be  scraped  very  thin , and 
5*8  near  the  flesh  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  corner  of  the 
nail  can  be  raised  up  out  of  the  flesh,  it  should  be  kept  from 
again  entering,  by  putting  a tuft  of  fine  lint  under  it 


LETTERS. 

form  of  a Letter  from,  a Servant  wanting  a Situation. 

MADAM, 

Having  been  informed  that  you  are  in  want 
of  a Servant  as  Housekeeper,  {Cook  or  Nurse,  (f  c.,  as  the 
case  may  be,)  I beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I am  in  want 
of  such  a situation,  and  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  wait  upon  you  any  time  you  may  please  to  appoint 

I have  lately  been  engaged  with  Mrs. , with  whom 

I lived years,  and  respectfully  beg  leave  to  refer  you 

to  her  for  my  character.  Should  I enter  your  service,  I 
(rust  it  will  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  attend  to  your 
(ommands.  Your  answer  will  be  esteemed  a favour. 

1 remain, 

Madam, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

M.  

Letter  from  a Father  to  his  Daughter,  on  her  first  going 
out  to  Service. 


MY  DEAR  GIRt, 

You  are  now  embarked  on  the  dangerous  commerce 
jf  the  world,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen— an  age  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  life  of  a female.  Do  not,  therefore,  treat 
with  indifference  the  advice  of  a parent,  who  has  bought 
wisdom  by  experience,  and  who  has  no  other  view  in  the 
trouble  he  is  now  taking,  than  to  teach  you  how  to  shun 
those  dangers  which  have  proved  the  destruction  of  thousands 
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In  the  first  place,  remember  how  young  you  are,  and 
how  easily  your  youthful  mind  may  be  led  astray,  if  you  be 
not  exceedingly  cautious  in  your  conduct.  For  this  reason, 
never  be  too  confident  in  your  own  resolutions,  but  religious- 
ly avoid  even  the  appearance  of  temptation,  and  ask  for  that 
advice  which  your  father  will  always  be  ready  to  give  you, 
with  candour  and  tenderness. 

Attend  divine  service  on  a Sunday  as  often  as  the  nature 
of  your  connections  will  ?tdmit,  and  do  not  neglect  the  peru- 
sal of  the  sacred  writings.  By  these  means  you  will  retain 
the  character  of  a good  Christian,  and  you  will  thereby  find 
yourself  strengthened  in  the  love  of  virtue. 

Be  punctually  honest  to  every  trust  reposed  in  you ; for 
die  deficiency  of  even  hut  a shilling,  or  a shilling’s  worth,  is 
as  fatal  to  a person’s  character  as  if  the  deficiency  were  for 
the  largest  sum.  A character  once  tainted  is  for  ever 
ruined  ; but  this  is  an  admonition,  I believe,  I have  now 
little  need  to  give  you. 

Form  of  c Receipt  for  Money  Paid, 

Manchester,  Jan.  1, 

Received  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds, 
nine  shillings  and  six-pence,  for  goods  as  per  bill  delivered. 

John  Johnson. 


£.  10. .9. .6. 

Form  of  a Promisory  Note. 

Manchester,  Feb.  2, 

On  Demand  I promise  to  pay  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Wil- 
iiamson  and  Son,  or  Order,  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds,  ten 
Shillings,  for  value  received,  with  Interest  at  5 per  cent. 

Thomas  Ward. 


j£10..10..0. 
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Hon  to  Address  Persons  of  all  Ranks . 

If  addressing  a King,  you  must  write  “ To  the  King’s 
most  Excellent  Majesty— Sire,  or,  May  it  please  your  Ma- 
jesty.” J 

If  a Queen,  “ To  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty- 
Madam,  or  May  it  please  your  Majesty.”  J 

“ To  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  York,  Sir,  or,  Mav 
it  please  your  Royal  Highness.” 

Take  the  following  instructions  for  addressing  any  o’  the 
Nobility  of  Great  Britain. 

“ To  his  Grace  A.,  Duke  of  B , My  Lord  Duke, 

or,  May  it  please  your  Grace.” 

“To  the  most  Noble  Marquis  of  K My  Lord 

Marquis,  your  Lordship.”  J 

“ To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  C- , Mv  Lord 

your  Worship.”  ^ 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Viscount  M- Mv 

Lord,  your  Lorship.”  * * 

lordship!"6  E%1,t  Ho°' Lord  J ’ Lord>  y°m 

J'theirwll,  Ladl.a  Bar°ne‘  a°d  * Knigl'*  H°nOTable' 
lin  addressing  the  Parliament,  you  must  say,  “ To  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in 
Lorlh^’  aSSembled’  Lor‘le>  or>  May  it  please  your 

RnroS  the.RiSht  Honourable  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and 
Burgesses,  in  Parliament  assembled,  Gentlemen,  or,  Mai 
U please  your  Honors.’’  ’ ’ 3 

HousTe°ofComRight  H?n0rable  F’  C”  EsT>  Speaker  of  the 
tt  C , who  ls  Senerally  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Most  Honorable  Privy  Council  - Sir.”  J J 

n addressing  the  Clergy  you  must  say,  “ To  the  Ri^ht 

Reverend  Father  in  God,  W„  Lord  Biehop  of  Canterbur' 
My  Lord,  or,  your  Grace.”  * mercury, 

“ G»d-  W.  Lord 

To  the  Reverend  A B.,  D.  D Dean  of  r 

•Ms p“* r- 
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In  the  army,  all  Noblemen  are  stiled  according  to  their 
rank,  to  which  is  added  their  employ. 

“To  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Esq.,  Lieutenant  General. 
Major  General,  Brigadier  General  of  his  Majesty’s  Forcea 
Sir,  your  Honor.’’ 

“ To  the  Right  Honorable  J.  Earl  of  S , Captain 

of  liis  Majesty’s  First  Troop  of  Horse  Guards,  Band  of  Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners,  Band  of  Yeoman  of  the  Guards,  &c. 
My  Lord,  your  Lordship.” 

“ All  Gentlemen  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  have 
the  title  of  Esq.  and  Worshipful ; as  have  all  Sheriffs  and 
Recorders. 

In  addressing  men  of  Trade  and  Profession,  we  say,  “ Dr. 
N.  H.  in  Bloomsbury-square,  London,  Doctor,  or,  Sir.’’ 


THE  WAY  TO  MAKE  MONEY  PLENTY  IN 
EVERY  BODY’S  POCKET. 

At  this  time,  when  the  general  complaint  is  that  money 
is  scarce,  it  will  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  inform  the  money- 
less how  they  may  reinforce  their  pockets.  I will  acquaint 
them  with  the  true  secret  of  money-catching — the  certain 
way  to  fill  empty  purses  — and  how  to  keep  them  always  full. 
Two  simple  rules,  well  observed,  will  do  the  business. — 
First,  Let  honesty  and  industry  be  thy  constant  companions  ; 
and,  secondly,  spend  one  penny  less  than  thy  clear  gains. 

Then  shall  thy  hide-bound  pocket  soon  begin  to  thrive, 
and  will  never  again  cry  with  the  empty  belly-ache : neither 
will  creditors  insult  thee,  nor  want  oppress,  nor  hunger  bite, 
Dor  nakedness  freeze  thee.  The  whole  hemisphere  will  shine 
brighter,  and  pleasure  spring  up  in  every  corner  of  thy  heart. 
Now,  therefore,  embrace  these  rules  and  be  happy.  Banish 
the  bleak  winds  of  sorrow  from  thy  mind,  and  live  indepen- 
dent. Then  slialt  thou  be  a man,  and  not  hide  thy  face  at 
the  approach  of  the  rich,  nor  suffer  the  pain  of  feeling  little 
when  the  sons  of  fortune  walk  at  thy  right  hand  ; for  inde- 
pendency whether  with  little  or  much,  is  good  fortune,  and 
placeth  thee  on  even  ground  with  the  proudest  of  the  golden 
fleece.  Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  let  industry  walk  with  the 
in  the  .morning,  and  attend  thee  until  thou  reachest  thf 
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evening  hour  for  rest.  Let  honesty  be  as  the  breath  of  thv 
*oul,  and  never  forget  to  have  a penny,  when  all  thy  expen- 
es are  enumerated  and  paid : then  shalt  thou  reach  the 
point  of  happiness,  and  independence  shall  be  thy  shield  and 
buckler,  thy  helmet  and  crown  ; then  shall  thy  soul  walk 
upright,  nor  stoop  to  the  silken  wretch  because  he  hath  riches, 
nor  pocket  an  abuse  because  the  hand  which  offers  it  wears 
a ring  set  with  diamonds. 


POOR  RICHARD  S MAXIMS, 

BY  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

I have  heard  that  nothing  gives  an  author  so  great  pleasure 
as  to  find  his  works  respectfully  quoted  by  other  learned 
authors.  This  pleasure  I have  seldom  enjoyed  ; for  though 
I have  been,  if  I may  say  it  without  vanity,  an  eminent 
author  (of  Almanacks)  annually  now  a full  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, my  brother  authors  in  the  same  way  (for  what  reason 
I know  not)  have  ever  been  very  sparing  in  their  applauses, 
and  no  other  author  has  taken  the  least  notice  of  me : so  that, 
did  not  my  writings  produce  me  some  solid  pudding,  the 
great  deficiency  of  praise  would  have  quite  discouraged  me. 

I concluded,  at  length,  that  the  people  were  the  best 
judges  of  my  merit,  for  they  buy  my  works  ; and,  besides, 
in  my  rambles,  where  I am  not  personally  known,  I have 
frequently  heard  one  or  other  of  my  adages  repeated,  with 
“ As  poor  Richard  says/’  at  the  end  on’t.  This  gave  me 
some  satisfaction,  as  it  showed  not  only  that  my  instructions 
were  regarded,  but  discovered  likewise  some  respect  for  my 
authority  ; and  I own  that  to  encourage  the  practice  of  re- 
membering and  repeating  those  wise  sentences,  I have  some, 
times  quoted  myself  with  great  gravity.  Judge,  then,  how 
much  I have  been  gratified  by  an  incident  which  I am  going 
to  relate  to  you.  I stopped  my  horse  lately  where  a great 
number  of  people  were  collected  at  an  auction  of  merchant’s 
goods.  The  hour  of  sale  not  being  come,  they  were  convers- 
ing on  the  badness  of  the  times  ; and  one  of  the  company 
called  to  a plain,  clean,  old  man,  with  white  locks,  “ Prav 
father  Abraham,  what  think  you  of  the  times?  Won't 
these  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the  countr»<?  How  shall  we 
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be  ever  able  to  pay  them  ? What  would  you  advise  us  to  ** 
Father  Abraham  stood  up  and  replied,— “ If  you'd  have  m v 
advice,  I'll  give  it  to  you  in  short ; ‘ lbr  a word  to  the  wise 
is  enough  ; and  many  words  won’t  fill  a bushel,’  as  poor 
Richard  says.”  They  joined  in  desiring  him  to  speak  his 

mind  ; and  gathering  round  him,  he  proceeded  as  follows: 

“Friends  (says  he)  and  neighbours,  the  taxes  are  indeed 
very  heavy  ; and  if  those  laid  on  by  the  government  - were 
the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easily  discharge 
them  ; but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more  grievous 
to  some  of  us.  W e are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idle- 
ness, three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as 
much  by  our  folly  : and  from  these  taxes  the  commissioners 
eannot  ease  or  deliver  us,  by  allowing  an  abatement. 
However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and  something 
may  be  done  for  us  ; * God  help  them  that  help  themselves,' 
as  poor  Richard  says  in  his  Almanack. 

I “It  would  be  thought  a hard  government  that  should 
tax  its  people  one-tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employed 
in  its  service ; but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more,  if 
we  reckon  all  that  is  spent  in  absolute  sloth,  or  doing  of  no- 
thing, with  that  which  is  spent  in  idle  employment,  or 
amusements  that  amount  to  nothing.  Sloth,  by  bringing 
on  diseases,  absolutely  shortens  life.  ‘ Sloth,  like  rust,  con- 
sumes faster  than  labour  wears,  while  the  key  often  used  is 
always  bright,’  as  poor  Richard  says.  * But  dost  thou  bn  e 
life  ? then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that’s  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of,’  as  poor  Richard  says.  How  much  more  than  is 
necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep?  forgetting  that  the  ‘sleep- 
ing fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that  there  will  be  sleeping 
enough  in  the  grave,’  as  poor  Richard  says.  e If  time  be  of 
all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be  (as  poor 
Richard  says)  the  greatest  prodigality  since,  as  he  else- 
where tells  us,  ‘ Lost  time  is  never  found  again ; and  what 
we  call  time  enough,  always  proves  little  enough.’  Let  us 
i neu  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose ; so  by  dili- 
gence shall  we  do  more  with  less  perplexity.  ‘Sloth  makes  all 
things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy,’  as  poor  Richard  say s ; 
and  he  ‘that  risetli  late  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce 
overtake  his  business  at  night ; while  laziness  travels  so 
elowfy,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him,  as  we  read  in  poor 
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Dick ; who  adds,  * Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive 
thee:’  and,  ‘Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a man 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.’ 

“ So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times  ? 
We  make  these  times  better  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  ‘ Indus- 
try needs  not  wish,’  as  poor  Richard  says ; and,  ‘ He  that 
lives  upon  hope  will  die  fasting.’  ‘ There  are  no  gains  without 
pains  ; then  help  hands,  for  I have  no  lands  ; or  if  I have 
they  are  smartly  taxed  and,  as  poor  Richard  likewise  ob- 
serves, ‘ He  that  hath  a trade  hath  an  estate,  and  he  that 
hath  a calling  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honour  but  then 
the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well  followed, 
or  neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our 
taxes : if  we  are  industrious  we  shall  never  starve ; for,  as 
poor  Richard  says,  ‘ At  the  working  man’s  house  hunger 
looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter.’  Nor  will  the  bailiif  or  the 
constable  enter ; for,  ‘ Industry  pays  debts,  but  despair 
increaseth  them,’  says  poor  Richard.  What  though  you 
have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  you  a 
legacy  ? ‘ Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,’  as  poo- 

Richard  says  ; and,  ‘ God  gives  all  things  to  industry  ; then 
plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  will  have  corn  to 
sell  and  to  keep,’  says  poor  Dick.  Work  while  it  is  called 
to-day,  for  you* know  not  how  much  you  may  be  hindered 
to-morrow  ; which  makes  poor  Richard  say,  ‘ One  to-day  is 
worth  two  to-morrow ;’  and,  farther,  ‘ Have  you  some  what 
£0  do  to-morrow,  do  it  to  day.’  ‘ If  you  were  a servant, 
would  you  not  be  ashamed  that  a good  master  should  catch 
you  idle  ? Are  you  then  your  own  master,  be  ashamed  to 
catch  yourself  idle,’  as  poor  Dick  says.  When  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  and  your  gracious 
king,  be  up  by  peep  of  day  ; * Let  not  the  sun  look  down, 
and  say,  Inglorious  here  he  lies  !’  handle  your  tools  without 
mittens ; remember,  that  ‘ the  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice,' 
as  poor  Richard  says  It  is  true  there  is  much  to  be 
done,  and  perhaps  you  are  weak  handed  ; but  stick  to  it 
steadily,  and  you  will  see  great  effects ; for  « continual 
dropping  wears  away  stones,  and  by  diligence  and  patience 
the  mouse  ate  into  the  cable  ; and  light  strokes  fell  large 
-aka,  as  poor  Richard  says  in  his  Almanack,  the  year  I 
cannot  just  now  remember. 
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“ Methinks  I hear  some  of  you  say,  * must  a man  afford 
liimself  no  leisure  ?' — I will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what  poor 
Richard  says  : * Employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to 
gain  leisure  ; and  since  thou  are  not  sure  of  a minute,  throw 
not  away  an  hour.’  Leisure  is  time  for  doing  something 
useful ; this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the 
lazy  man  never  ; so  that,  as  poor  Richard  says,  * A life  of 
leisure  and  a life  of  laziness  are  two  things.’  Do  you  ima- 
gine that  sloth  will  afford  you  more  comfort  than  labour  ? 
No,  for  as  poor  Richard  says,  ‘ Troubles  spring  from  idle- 
ness, and  grevious  toils  from  needless  ease ; many  without 
labour  would  live  by  their  own  wits  only ; but  they  break 
for  want  of  stock.’  Whereas  industry  gives  comfort  and 
plenty,  and  respect  * Fly  pleasure,  and  they’ll  follow  you  ; 
the  diligent  spinner  has  a iarge  shift ; and,  now.tI  have  a 
sheep  and  a cow,  every  body  bids  me  good  morrow ;’  all 
which  is  well  said  by  poor  Dick.  But  with  our  industry, 
we  must  likewise  be  steady,  and  settled,  and  careful,  and 
oversee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  others  ; for,  as  poor  Richard  says, 

‘ I never  saw  an  oft-removed  tree, 

Nor  yet  an  oft-removed  family, 

That  throve  so  well  as  those  that  settled  be.* 

“ And,  again,  ‘ Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a fire  ;’  and 
again,  * Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee  ;’  and 
again,  ‘ If  you  would  have  your  business  done,  go  ; if  not 
send.’  And  again, 

‘ He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive.’ 

“ And  again,  ‘ The  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more  work 
than  both  his  hands ;’  and  again,  ‘ W ant  of  care  does  us 
more  damage  than  want  of  knowledge ;’  and  again,  * Not  to 
oversee  workmen  is  to  leave  them  your  purse  open.’  Trust- 
ing too  much  to  others’  care  is  the  ruin  of  many ; for,  as  the 
Almanack  says,  * In  the  affairs  of  the  world,  men  are  saved 
not  by  faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it ;’  but  a man’s  own  care 
is  profitable ; for,  saith  poor  Dick,  * Learning  is  to  the 
studious,  and  riches  to  the  careful,  as  well  as  power  to  the 
bold,  and  heaven  to  the  virtuous.’  And  farther,  ‘If  you 
would  have  a faitliful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like,  serve 
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yourself.’  And  again,  he  adviseth  to  circumspection  and 
care,  even  in  the  smallest  matters,  because  sometimes,  ‘A 
little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief:’  adding,  ‘ For  want 
of  a nail  the  shoe  was  lost ; for  want  of  a shoe  the  horse 
was  lost ; and  for  want  of  a horse  the  rider  was  lost ; being 
overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy,  all  for  want  of  care 
about  a horse  shoe  nail.’ 

“ So  much  few  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to  one’s 
own  business  but  to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  if  we 
would  make  our  industry  more  certainly  successful.  A 
man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  save  as  he  gets, 
‘ keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grindstone,  and  die  not 
worth  a groat  at  last.’  ‘ A fat  kitchen  makes  a lean  will,' 
as  poor  Richard  says  ; and 

‘ Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting  ; 

Since  women  for  tea  forsook  spinning  and  knitting, 

And  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and  splitting.’ 

“ ‘ If  you  would  be  wealthy,  ( says  he  in  another  Alman- 
ack ) think  of  saving  as  well  as  of  getting  : the  Indians  have 
not  made  Spain  rich,  because  her  out-goes  are  greater  thai 
her  incomes.’ 

“ Away  then  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  wil 
not  have  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy 
taxes,  and  chargeable  families  ; for,  as  poor  Dick  says, 

‘Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 

Make  the  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great.’ 

“ And,  farther,  ‘ What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring 
up  two  children.’  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a Little 
tea,  or  a little  punch  now  and  then,  diet  a little  more  costly, 
clothes  a little  finer,  and  a little  entertainment  now  and 
then,  can  be  no  great  matter ; but  remember  what  poor 
Richard  says,  ‘ Many  a little  makes  a mickle  ;’  and  farther, 

‘ Beware  of  little  expenses  ; a small  leak  will  sink  a great 
ship  ;’  and  again,  ‘ Who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove 
and  moreover,  ‘ Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them.’ 

“ Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this  sale  of  fineries 
and  nicknacks.  You  call  them  goods;  but  if  you  do  not 
take  care,  they  will  prove  evils  to  some  of  you.  You  ex- 
pect they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and  nerhaps  they  may  for  less 
than  they  cost ; but  if  you  have  no  occasion  for  them,  they 
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must  be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what  poor  Richard  savs, 
‘ Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell 
thy  necessaries.’  And  again,  ‘ At  a great  pennyworth 
pause  a while.’  He  means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is 
apparent  only,  and  not  real ; or  the  bargain,  by  straitening 
thee  in  thy  business,  may  do  the  more  harm  than  good.  For 
in  another  place  he  says,  ‘ Many  have  been  ruined  by  buy- 
ing good  pennyworths.’  Again,  as  poor  Richard  says,  ‘ It 
is  foolish  to  lay  our  money  in  a purchase  of  repentance 
and  yet  this  folly  is  practised  every  day  at  auctions,  for  want 
of  minding  the  Almanack.  ‘ Wise  men,  (as  poor  Dick  savs) 
learn  by  others’  harms,  fools  scarcely  by  their  own ; but 
Felix  quern  Jaciunt  atiena  pericula  cautim Many  a one 
for  the  sake  of  finery  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a hungry 
belly,  and  half  starved  their  families.  ‘Silk  and  satins, 
scarlet  and  velvets,  (as  poor  Richard  says)  put  out  the 
kitchen  fire.’  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  can 
scarcely  be  called  the  conveniences ; and  yet  only  because 
tlie}^  look  pretty,  liow  many  want  to  have  them?  The  ar- 
tificial wants  of  mankind  thus  become  more  numerous  than 
the  natural ; and,  as  poor  Dick  says,  ‘ For  one  poor  person 
there  are  a hundred  indigent.’  By  these  and  other  extra- 
vagances, the  genteel  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to 
borrow  of  those  whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who, 
through  industry  and  frugality,  have  maintained  their  stand- 
ing : in  which  case  it  appears  plainly.  * A ploughman  on 
his  legs  is  higher  than  a gentleman  on  his  knees,'  as  poor 
Richard  says  Perhaps  they  have  had  a small  estate  left 

them,  which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of ; they  think  ‘ It 
is  day  and  it  will  never  be  night ;’  that  a little  to  be  spent 
out  of  so  much,  is  not  worth  minding : ‘ A child  and  a fool 
(as  poor  Richard  says)  imagine  twenty  shillings  and  twenty 
years  can  never  be  spent ; but  always  by  taking  out  of  the 
meal  tub,  and  never  putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the  bottom  :’ 

then,  as  poor  Dick  says,  ‘ When  the  well  is  dry  they  know 
the  worth  of  water.’  But  this  they  might  have  known  be- 
fore, if  they  had  taken  his  advice  ; * If  you  would  know  the 
value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  borrow  some ; for  he  that 
goes  a borrowing  goes  a sorrowing : and,  indeed,  so  does  he 
that  lends  to  such  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  in  again,’ 
Poor  Dick  farther  advises,  and  savs. 
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Fdnd  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a very  curse  ; 

Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse.’ 

And  again,  ‘ Pride  is  as  loud  a beggar  as  Want.,  and  a great 
deal  more  saucy.’  When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing, 
you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance  may  be  all 
of  a piece : but  poor  Dick  says,  ‘ It  is  easier  to  suppress  the 
first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it.’  And  it  is  as 
truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  the  frog  to  swell 
in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 

* V essels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.’ 

’Tis  however,  a folly  soon  punished ; for,  * Pride  that  dines  on 
vanity,  sups  on  contempt,’  as  poor  Richard  says.  And,  in 
another  place,  ‘ Pride  breakfasted  with  Plenty,  dined  with 
poverty,  and  supped  with  Infamy.’  And,  after  all,  of  what 
use  is  this  pride  of  appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked, 
so  much  is  suffered  ? It  cannot  promote  health,  or  ease 
pain : it  makes  no  increase  of  merit  in  the  person : it 
creates  envy  ; it  hastens  misfortunes : 

‘ What  is  a butterfly  ? at  best. 

He’s  but  a caterpillar  drest ; 

The  gaudy  fop’s  his  picture  just.’ 
as  poor  Richard  says. 

“ Sut  what  madness  must  it  be  to  run  in  debt  for  these 
superfluities  ! We  are  offered  by  the  terms  of  this  sale, 
six  months  credit ; and  that,  perhaps,  lias  induced  some  of 
us  to  attend  it,  because  we  cannot  spare  the  ready  money, 
and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it.  But,  ah  ! think  what 
you  do  when  you  run  in  debt.  You  give  to  another  power 
over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  the  time,  you  will 
be  ashamed  to  see  your  creditor  ; you  will  be  in  fear  when 
you  speak  to  him;  you  will  make  poor,  pitiful,  sneaking  ex- 
cuses, and  by  degrees  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and  sink 
into  base  downright  lying:  for,  as  poor  Richard  says,  ‘ the 
second  vice  is  lying ; the  first  is  running  in  debt.’  And, 
again,  to  the  same  purpose,  ‘ Lying  rides  upon  Debt's  back ; 
whereas,  a freeborn  Englishman  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty  often  de- 
prives a man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue  : ‘ It  is  hard  for  an  emp- 
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ty  bag  to  stand  uprignt,’  as  poor  Richard  truly  says.  What 
would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  that  government,  who 
would  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a gentleman 
or  a gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude  ? 
Would  you  not  say,  that  you  were  free,  have  a right  to 
dress  as  you  please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a 
breach  of  your  privileges,  and  such  a government  tyrannical  ? 
And  yet  you  are  about  to  put  yourself  under  that  tyranny 
when  you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress ! Your  creditor  lias 
authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  bv 
confining  you  in  jail  for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a servant, 
if  you  should  not  be  able  to  pay  him.  When  you  have  got 
your  bargain,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment  : 
but  ‘ Creditors  (poor  Richard  tells  us)  have  better  memories 
than  debtors.’  And  in  another  place  he  says,  ‘ Creditors 
are  a superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  set  days  and 
times.’  The  day  comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  and 
the  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared  to  satisfy  it 
Or  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term  which  at  first 
seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessons,  appear  extremely  short. 
At  present,  perhaps,  you  may  think  yourself  in  thriving  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  you  can  bear  a little  extravagance 
without  injury,  but 

‘ For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may, 

No  morning  sun  lasts  a whole  day,’ 

as  poor  Richard  says.  Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncer- 
tain ; but  ever,  while  you  live,  expense  is  constant  and 
certain : and  4 it  is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys,  than  to 
keep  one  in  fuel,’  as  poor  Richard  says.  So  ‘ Rather  go  to 
bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt.’ 

‘ Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 

’Tis  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold, 

as  poor  Richard  says. 

“ This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom ; but 
after  all,  do  not  depend  too  much  ou  your  own  industry, 
frugality,  and  prudence,  for  they  may  be  blasted  without  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  : and  therefore  ask  that  blessing  hum- 
bly. 

“ And  now,  to  conclude,  £ Experience  keeps  a dear  school. 
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but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,  and  scarce  in  that ; for  it  is 
true,  we  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct,’  as 
poor  Richard  says.  However,  remember  this,  ‘ They  that 
will  not  be  counselled,  cannot  be  helped,’  as  poor  Richard 
says  ; and  farth;  r,  that  ‘ If  you  will  not  hear  Reason,  she 
will  surely  rap  you  knuckles.’” 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  people 
heard  it,  and  approved  the  doctrine,  and  immediately  prac- 
tised the  contrary,  just  as  if  it  had  been  a common  sermon ; 
for  the  auction  opened,  and  they  began  to  buy  extravagantly, 
notwithstanding  all  his  cautions,  and  their  own  fear  of  taxes. 
I found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly  studied  my  Almanacks, 
and  digested  all  I had  dropped  on  those  topics,  during  the 
course  of  25  years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me 
must  have  tired  every  one  else ; but  my  vanity  was  won- 
derfully delighted  with  it,  though  I was  conscious  that  not  a 
tenth  part  ol  the  wisdom  was  my  own,  which  he  ascribed  to 
me,  but  rather  the  gleaning  that  I had  made  of  the  sense  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  However,  I resolved  to  be  the  better 
for  the  echo  of  it ; and  though  I had  first  determined  to  buy 
stuff  for  a new  coat,  I went  away,  resolved  to  wear  my  old 
one  a little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy 
profit  will  be  as  great  as  mine.  I am,  as  ever,  thine  to 
serve  thee. 


Bichabd  Saunders. 
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